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BEARINGS YOU’LL NEVER NEED TO PAMPER 


A daily ton-mile miracle—impossible yesterday, commonplace today—that’s the 
operating record of America’s vast tractor-trailer fleet. Matching the pace of the 
highway age, the flow of goods across the nation has constantly increased the 
demands on equipment. An important factor in meeting this challenge is 
Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings. Unique advances in design, in toughness and 
durability, in precision of finish—these contribute the positive dependability and 
wear resistance a modern trailer bearing must have to stand the gaff of day-and- 
night schedules. ~ Whatever you manufacture—from truck trailers to aircraft, 
from farm machinery to electric motors—Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings can help 


make yours a better product. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 
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Your doctor has at the tip of his pen 
the vast resources of America’s forward- 
looking pharmaceutical industry. The 
symbols in his prescription, and the 
drugs he administers, bring relief and 
comfort to millions— 

Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
diabetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
to combat certain anemias. 

Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
for merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and streptomycin to fight many 
types of infection—plus thousands of 
other products developed and tested 
under the vigilant supervision of skilled 
pharmacologists. 

In the pharmaceutical industry's re- 
search laboratories, devoted scientists 
work amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
scopes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
search for new drugs to conquer disease 
and pain. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Do you know what lies behind 
the symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 

In the new era that lies ahead, many 
baffling diseases may reasonably be ex- 
pected to fall before the patient research 
of the nation’s scientists. 

The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your neighborhood drug store. His 
skilled hands compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against suffering. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
lated into safer, healthier, longer lives. 


This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services 
Labor, management, shareholders and 
the public are the 
beneficiaries. 
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Speeded 
packaging 55% 













Boosted winding 
rate 300% 


Here’s a gain chalked up on the 
wire rewinders of a Pennsyl- 
vania steel company, by install- 
ing G-E adjustable-speed drives. 


Output of a box-sealing 
machine, newly equipped 
with adjustable-speed 
drive, jumped from 38,000 
to 60,000 cartons per hour. 


Stepped up 
punching 968% 


A feat performed on a large 
punch press, hiking output from 
78 to 800 parts per minute. 


Raised turning output 66% 


This was worked out by specifying adjustable-speed drive 
on an automatic lathe. 
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Increased grinding production 40% 
ble to go from batch 


to continuous proc- 


P| U duction of phthalic 
ee | anhydride by using 
\d adjustable-speed 


drives, 


This gain was achieved 
on a Buffalo company's 
face and knife grinder 


essing in the pro- 





with—you guessed it— 
an adjustable-speed 
drive. 
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BOOST 


UUTPUT 


General Electric adjustable-speed drives 
can increase the output of your machines— 
make them more accurate, more versatile 


Extra production you never expected may be ready to 
roll from your driven machines. Call it bonus produc- 
tion, since you get it by using improved speed control, 
and not by adding new machines. You can expect even 
more than boosted output from properly applied ad- 
justable speed -it’s a single-handed help in improving 
product quality, minimizing waste of time and ma- 
terials, and cutting down on rejects. 
Adjustable-speed drives have been around for years. 
But General Electric has brought them to a new high 
in versatility and power to work production miracles. 
Now you can buy G-E drives precision-engineered to 
your machines, at mass-production prices. Now you can 
choose from a complete line of General Electric Drives 
packaged drives providing utmost flexibility. G-E 
drives offer plants that can use better speed control a 


New G-E Booklet on Adjustable-speed Drives 
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Your copy of the new 24- 
page adjustable-speed 
booklet is ready. Please 
write for Bulletin GEA-5334 
on your business letterhead. 


quick way to halt the squeeze on profits. 

TO UNCOVER OPPORTUNITIES for saving through the 
application of adjustable speed in your plant, General 
Electric offers this help: 

First, the assistance of specially trained sales engineers 
who bring you the benefits of experience gained in 
applying adjustable speed to practically every kind 
of machine in practically every industry. Pick up your 
phone now and call your nearest G-E field office. You’ll 
find the telephone number listed in your directory. 
Second, a comprehensive, carefully illustrated book on 
the whole subject of adjustable speed. It’s written frorn 
management’s viewpoint, but backed up with all the 
facts an engineer needs. Write for your copy. Appara- 
tus Department, Sec. 751-1, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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MOBILIFT ae! 





Three little easy-to-operate levers at fingertip level do all 
the work on a Mobilift. One hoists loads of a ton or more 
up to ceiling height. Another controls the tilt of the load. 
A third lever regulates the machine’s travel speed. To make 
Mobilift even easier to operate it has no gears to shift— 
going forward or backward at the touch of a lever. 

Such ease of operation has built Mobilift a reputation 
as the most maneuverable of all lift trucks—more trips per 
hour, more tons of materials per day. Let us show you why 
Mobilift’s easy handling makes such a hit with both ware- 
house operators and business executives. 

Mail the coupon below and we'll send you illustrated 
literature that explains more about Mobilift’s cost-cutting 


advantages. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New York Berkeley Atlanta 
Chicago Los Angeles Dallas 






















MOBILIFT CORPORATION r 
835 S.E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 8-W : 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. a 

Name — — hog ; 
Firm — ead a 
| 

Address % 
& 

City__ State i 
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What’s the connection? 


O give you good service, your Bell Tele- 
phone company must have good switch- 
boards, cables, telephones, and literally thou- 
sands of different types of equipment. Each 
must be designed, then manufactured, so that 
all can operate together perfectly in carrying 
your voice quickly and clearly across the street 
or across the nation. 
Do you know Western Electric’s connection 
with all this? For sixty-seven years, we have 





wesrern E: fectric 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


been the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. This has assured a dependable source of 
good equipment— efficiently and economically 
produced to meet the needs of telephone users. 


e Asmembers of the Bell System, Western Electric 
people who make equipment, Bell research people 
who design it and Bell Telephone company people 
who operate it all work together with one aim: 
Good telephone service for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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i ERE IS A PART which costs $45.00 a thousand to make 


by conventiogal methods...cutting, milling, drilling, broach- 





ing and reaming. % 





: , 
Made in powder metal, it costs $11.04 per thousand, including 


all items of overhead, su as supervision, burden, depreciation, 





maintenance, floor space arf power. 





The tolerance of the hole (Rymed simultaneously with the body 
of the part) is = .0005, and theNjardne ss is Brinell C 50. 






Parts made from pow- . 
der metal can be designed % 
for such properties as high 









tensile strength, hardness, 
ductility, Corrosion resis- 
tance, self-lubrication, con- 
trolled porosity, oF a Come 
bination of several such 
factors. 

Stokes offers a complete 
advisory service on this 
profitable production 
method, including study 
of suitability of the part 


for powder metal production, 
design, powder selection, press 
selection and sintering. Send 
your parts or blueprints for free 


analysis and report, 


F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 
5956 Tabor Road, 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





Stokes makes Vacuum and Special Processing Equipment, High 
Vacuum Pumps and Gages, Pharmaceutical Fquipment, Indus- 
trial Tabletting and Powder Metal Presses, Plastics Molding 
Presses, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 
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THE COVER 


he business of Markem Machine 
Co. is to build marking machines and 
marking-ink compounds and other ac- 
cessories. Its machines make marks on 
products, containers, and labels of a 
great variety: from shirttails to shoe lin- 
ings; from box ends to grinding wheels. 

Markem is located at Keene, N. H. 
But its output is not limited to New 
Hampshire or to New England. Markem 
machines are sold widely in the U.S. 
and abroad. 

The company’s president is C. A. 
Putnam. This week he became a dou- 
ble-barreled president by succeeding 
Wallace I’. Bennett as the active head 
of the National Assn. of Manufacturers. 

Putnam went to work for Markem as 
soon as he finished his public-school 
education in 1909, His first job was as a 
machinist. Not long after he was em 
ployed, he was sent to Boston to help 
sct up an exhibit of new machines to be 
shown at an exposition im Mechanics 
Hall. After the exposition closed, he 
went on the road as an erector to set up 
some of the machines that had been 
sold there. 

That experience gradually developed 
Putnam into an “inside-out” salesman 
His knowledge of the marking machines 
and his selling ability proved so valuable 
to the company that he finally became 
both president and sales manager of 
Markem. 

Putnam's pleasant New England 
speech has become familiar to many 
members of N.A.M. His ideas about 
keeping in close touch with his em 
plovees and his interest in seeing 
younger men move rapidly into respon 
sible positions have often been aired in 
discussions with other businessmen. 

Putnam has one son, one daughter, 
and nine grandchildren. His son, David, 
joined his father at Markem in 1936 
after graduating from Dartmouth, an 
other New Hampshire institution 
known far beyond New England. 
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HOW NYLON BUILDS PRODUCTS STRONGER, 
01 M4 A 
LIGHTER (better in other ways, too) 
36 
53 
99 : 
86 “A Su 
30 
Zo aes This nylon mesh “pilot bed” being tected for use 
me e Boge in fighter planes, weighs but a pound, yet it supports es 
‘0 or @ fon of weight! Its nylon fibers give i! resiliency, too : 
0 : a . : ~—make this prone position more comfortable. And 
18 nylon isn't weakened by perspiration, grease or stand- 
5 ard cleaning fluids. 
ic 
Ta 
n 
" 
W 
ll 
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Du Pont NYLON fibers Let us help YOU work with nylon. Write 


and tell us your fiber or fabric problems. 


give you all these properties And be sure to ask for our helpful book- 


' san, Chines Vili sein Gate aii let, ‘Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry.” 
; ss oem : : Address Room 6510-X, Nylon Division, 


of a product you make... . improve a bi ‘ 
a ti : on Ps eine E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
roduction process . . . help crea ne rete 
P : or Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


product? 


High strength—light weight 
Toughness—durability 
Elasticity — flexibility 


Low moisture absorption 





Quick drying—easy cleaning 
Can be “‘heat set’’ to hold shape 


Resistance to ALKALIES— 
HYDROCARBONS— OILS— PETROLEUM — 


Not weakened by MILDEW or BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
SOIL ROT «+ « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


For nylon. a for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 























Nylon is a practical answer to 
flex fatigue in tire carcasses. Nylon car- 
casses stand rugged punishment. They re- 
duce road delays. Improve safety. Cost less 
per ton mile. And nylon carcasses can take 
more recaps, 





















Strong, durable nylon cargo net 
weighs only one-third as much as other nets. 
Wet or dry, keeps its strength and lightness. 
Isn't weakened by rot or mildew. Nylon 
rope also has great abrasion resistance 
and flex life. 

















=. - 
Nylon substitutes for springs under 
this airplane mattress. Much lighter than 
springs, this nylon fabric is less bulky as 
well. Strong and long-wearing, it gives pas- 
sengers the sleeping comfort that makes 
friends for airlines. 
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ERRY Christmas 
s A 





May your holiday be merry and bright . . . yes, bright with the 
pleasure and peace of yuletide ... and bright with the merriment 
and cheer of good fellowship. 





In city and country, on farm and in penthouse . . . thousands of 
electric lamps will help light the season's festivities and lend cheer 
to gay gatherings. 

Christmas would seem incomplete without the help of electricity 
... the same electricity that helps make the products and provisions 
that are not only important at Christmas but every day of the year. 
Just as it provides the twinkling gems of light on your Christmas 
tree, it serves throughout the year to help you to another even 
brighter Christmas. 

* * * 


Electricity is more important than you may think. Just about every- 
thing good depends at some time on electric power. Wagner Trans- 
formers and Wagner Motors serve you, and the industries that serve 
you, through helping provide the power for every need and pleasure. 
Wagner products are famous for dependable, trouble-free service at 
farm, home and industrial applications. 


Wasner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U. S. A. 
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Business is getting a general rebound after the coal and steel strikes. 
So far, the pickup has been every bit as good as its advance notices. 

Steel operations hit 91.7% of capacity this week. That’s the highest 
since last May. 

Just before the strike, the steel rate was around 85%—and a big 
slice of output was going into stockpiles. Steel users saw what was coming. 
They overordered so they could build inventories. 

Today's steel output is running well ahead of consumption, too. Strike- 


depleted inventories have to be filled again. 
+ 


Even in November, employment showed no strike effects. 











The Census Bureau counted noses in the week ended Nov. 12, just 
as the steel strike ended. It estimates total employment at 59.5-million. 

That's a gain of half a million over October. Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer says the job outlook is ‘‘perhaps more favorable than at any previous 
time this year.” 

There is this hitch, though: The gain in the total would have been a 
lot less impressive if the number of farm workers had dropped as it usually 
does at this time of year. Good weather in November prolonged the harvest 
season. Farm employment actually rose a little over October. 

e 

All of a sudden the stock market has lined up with the optimists. Stock 

prices this week hit their best levels since 1946 (page 84). 


If Wall Street means what it is saying, then things look better to it now 
than they have at any time in the past three years. 

Even last year’s pre-election rally didn’t take the market this far. 
That, you remember, was when business was at the peak of the postwar 
boom. And Dewey looked like a shoo-in. 

a 


Businessmen generally are feeling pretty chipper. 


Periodically, Business Week checks up on what's worrying business- 
men. This time it found most of them counting on a bang-up year in 1950. 
Few seemed to have any problems they didn’t think they could lick (page 19). 

This attitude could do a lot to boost business—just by itself. 














Worry over prices and inventories was one of the main reasons for the 
recession early this year. General confidence could put the kick into a new 
boom in 1950. 


e 
There still are some dark spots in the business picture, though. Until 





they clear up, you will have to hedge your 1950 forecasts. 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment are due to drop some more 





next year. 

Capital spending already is running well under last year’s rate. Now 
we have the first estimates for 1950 (page 20). They show capital outlays 
in the first quarter running 14% behind 1949. 

s 

Capital spending has been one of the mainstays of the postwar pros- 
perity. It isn’t the only one, of course. And there will be offsets in 1950. 

Increased government spending will make up for some of the drop. 





But as long as private capital outlays are shrinking, keep an eye out 
for trouble. 

This is where the stock market might help. A real bull market would 
aive business a chance to get new money on favorable terms. A lot of 
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industries would like to modernize their plants—if they could get the money. 
e 
Bank loans to business turned down in the middle of November. 





That’s another warning sign. A drop in business loans usually means 
that somebody is trimming inventories. 

The steel strike forced some liquidation in hard-goods stocks. Retailers 
couldn't replace the goods they sold. 

But retail sales generally haven‘t been anything to shout about so far 
this season. Retailers hope for the best. But they are trying to keep inven- 


tories down to bedrock. 
e 


In the textile trade, they are building inventories. ‘‘Make yourself 





inflation-proof.”’ 

That's the slogan you hear around textile houses these days, particu- 
larly among cutters. 

What they mean is build inventories; they're better than cash. 

This is a factor in the heavy demand all through textiles. It could 
backfire, as it did a year*sago. Remember how 80-squares in cotton, for 


example, crashed from over 40¢ a yd. to 19¢. 
e 


Look for resumption of international control over price and production 








of tin. 


Producing countries held a preliminary meeting at The Hague in 
October. That sets the stage for production control. Writing an acceptable 
agreement on output, however, may take some time. 

Closer at hand is a new “buffer pool.’’ Such a pool successfully sta- 
bilized the price before the war. Managers of the pool would be the major 


producers. 

The idea is to accumulate tin in the pool when supplies exceed demand, 
sell when the reverse is true. Our stockpilers, under this plan, would be 
expected to buy from the pool and thus not disturb open market prices. 

e 
Tin has been coming into this country below the price set on our own 


refinery output by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 











Here’s why: Output is running ahead of demand. Far Eastern producers 
have been shading the RFC quotation. 
The British and Dutch governments have an interest in this—as well 
as the producers themselves. Tin means dollars to these governments. 
o 
Conditions in the copper market are quieter—but the trade feels the 
price is solid at 18Y2¢ a Ib. for at least 90 days. 








Consumption of the red metal in October, though large, was a little 
disappointing. Copper contained in products shipped by fabricators totaled 
107,000 tons; some had expected a figure of at least 115,000. 

e 
The big wind that hit the lowa Corn Belt in October made itself felt in 


the Chicago hog market, too. 








In September, farmers were marketing their hogs lighter than usual. 
They hoped to sell them early, beat the seasonal drop in prices. 

Came the wind, and shipments of the lightweight hogs to Chicago 
dropped abruptly. Farmers were using them to harvest the corn that had 
blown down. Now these porkers are coming into the market 
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~ Movre Continuous Marginal Punched Forms provide clear, clean copies 


~ 





on the new 1BM Electric Accounting Machine 


This magic dotted line cuts business costs Pg 


It holds together sets of Moore’s con- 
tinuous forms — your staff turns out 
almost twice as many invoices, ship- 
ping notices, statements as before. Up 
to 95% of time wasted by old-fash- 
ioned forms and methods is saved. 

A large national manufacturer, with 
branches ‘round the world, has built its 
entire order-invoice system on Moore 
Continuous Marginal Punched Forms. 
One 9-part Fanfold Invoice — prepared 
at high speed on an IBM Electric 


Accounting Machine — furnishes clear, 
complete information for billing, ac- 
counting, sales, customer and branch 
office records. 

Other Moore machine-written and 
handwritten forms speed production, 
slash costs for businessmen everywhere. 
Just call your local Moore office — in over 200 
and ask about the 
dotted line. Or write any Moore factory: Niagara 
Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, 
Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, 
Ore. Sales offices and factories across Canada. 


cities, nearly everywhere 


~ 


Bao 
fg 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


A national company offering a complete range of 
modern business forms * - * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 





Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Continuous Interleaved Marginal Punched 


Typewriter Forms 


Business Machine Forms 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extractior 














How to make shoppers 


FEEL IMPULSIVE / 


PACKAGE WITH LUMARITH* TRANSPARENT FILM 


Give vour product “sight appeal” for impulse buying. For merchandise that is 
attractive... unique... or useful will sell ¢fse/f if it can be seen. 

With Lumarith transparent film there are many ways of getting display case 
visibility that even dime store items can afford. Ask your box maker about Lumarith 
full transparent, combination or window boxes. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastics Division, Dept. 29-L.180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Business Week Index (above)... . 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot anerations: (9) of capatily)..<.. 6 5.6 ice dks ce vesisgvetevewdnsewes 
Productian: Gf antemionins Sm WGC ..< 5.5 cies 6.66 csv cance nucenendenas 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4. week daily av. in thousands). .... 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ... 2.2.66... 0+ see cece eee 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............. weeesvude 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........++++++ 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 1.1.2... se cceeeeecceees 
Money in circulation (millions) . aes 
Department store sales (change from same e week of preceding year). Pan ccaeoads 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Cost of living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Oct. . .168.5 


Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). ...........+ + eee 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, IbD.)...........-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)........---eeeseecceswescccerescees 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........-. ese ee cece ee eeees 
Wheat (No: 2, Thasd winter, Kantat City; Det). <.c2 occ ccawecewccsviemnes oes 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) Six Hepinadlo-a 6, d)9 he aang a Marea aloeale wae 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).........cccccccccccccccces 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)... 2.0.0... .cccsccsccccccccccccccecescccsces 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, |) rr ereerrrerecerc re ror 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........+2eeeeeeeeeees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............++ 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........-.2++200+ 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............-..+-+--. 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... ..........--+-+0004 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities loans, reporting number banks 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, Te porting member banks. .. . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................. 000 cceceee 
Excess reserves, all member banks... .6i.6 6c ccccccceccrssicvessceshoesens 
Total federal reserve: cttdit OUiBtamGind.:..<. 6.6.6.6. 5 6.05 cds oe tieen ws coment 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 3. +Revised. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16) 
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1190 

-1180 

170 

160 

a i obs ewe aes pA 
j mR rT Kt a ee 150 
1949 

§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
ee eek Ago Ago Average 
. *186.6 +183.2 158.1 199.1 162.2 
91.7 87.7 21.0 100.0 97.3 
71,921 +76,026 116,699 125,170 98,236 
$36,390 $29,043 $23,418 $28,264 $19,433 
5.743 5,537 5,435 5,646 3,130 
5,106 5,192 5,136 5,665 3,842 
2,387 +2,358 462 2,098 1,685 
68 69 68 83 86 
55 57 30 59 52 
$27,542 $27,508 $27,382 $28,322 $9,613 
5% 8% 7% 5% +17% 
221 148 196 126 228 
bs Sees 169.6 173.6 105.2 
345.6 347.2 343.9 399.6 198.1 
227.6 228.4 227.9 279.8 138.5 
297.7 294.9 292.3 319.9 146.6 
3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
$27.92 $28.92 $28.92 $43.00 $19.48 
18.500¢ 18.500¢ 18.500¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.25 $2.23 $2.18 $2.33 $0.99 
5.72¢ 5.84¢ 5.99¢ 5.72¢ 3.88¢ 
30.08¢ 29.80¢ 29.90¢ 32.20¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.747 $1.719 $1.739 $1.752 $1.281 
17.16¢ 16.93¢ 16.58¢ 18.40¢ 22.16¢ 
129.8 127.6 128.7 120.5 78.0 
3.34% 3.35% 3.36% 3.55% 4.33% 
2.60% 2.59% 2.61% 2.81% 2.77% 
14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
3% 13% 13% 14-18% 4-5 % 
47.644 47,274 46,848 47,341 ++27,777 
66,844 66,723 66,666 62,330 ++32,309 
13375 13,772 13,694 15,527 ++6,963 
2,249 1,998 2,214 1,647 ++#1,038 
37,257 37,430 37,388 33,075 ++15,999 
4,977 4,964 4,953 4,163 + +4,303 
700 660 1,160 783 5,290 
18,267 18,091 18,416 23,783 2,265 
8Date for “Latest Week"’ on each series om request. 
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"SSsshh! Philadelphias eating dinner!” 


M ivbe the cabbie’s strete hing it a bit 


but there something real about 
Philac “dinner hour quie- 
tuc Out-of-towners often notice the 
silence settles over the city after 
the home-bound rush is over. 

Tak ts home life seriously is an 
ol« bit of Philadelphia—a city with 
many special characteristics and wavs 
of it n of doing things. If you're in 
bus ere, or plan to be, it’s a good 
id derstand how they do things 
in k hem done in America s 
third lat Inarket. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ° 


We at The Pennsylvania Company 
can help you to this understanding. 
Our 19 offices—more than any other 
local bank—keep us close to the pulse 
of things in this city of neighborhood 
homes. Thousands of businesses big 
and litthe—including two out of three 
of the nation’s largest corporations— 
depend on us for complete banking 
service. 

You'll like dealing with Pennsyl- 
vania Company officers. They're keen, 
market-minded men, anxious to take 


a personal Interest in your business 


19 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





and help you get established in the 
Philadelphia business **family.”” Out- 
of-town collections are speeded be- 
cause we are constant users of air 


mail. Our Transit Department oper- 


ates on a full 24-hour-a-day basis. 
And you'll place great store on our 
files of credit information built up 
over the vears. 

We'll be glad to hear from you. Or, 
better yet, why not ask a representa- 
tive to drop in and have us go over 
the ways we can offer service that’s 


really useful and, in fact, unique? 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 18/2 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





GOVERNMENT RISK CAPITAL is a 
financing venture you can expect to 
come out of Sen. O’Mahoney’s invest- 





ment inquiry. 

As a spokesman for the under-industrialized 
West, O’Mahoney is especially concerned because 
his section isn’t getting the venture capital it 
needs. 

Of course, the problem O’Mahoney’s joint 
economic subcommittee is examining involves the 
rest of the country, too. 

The committee is talking to witnesses like 
Metropolitan Life’s Leroy Lincoln, G.E.‘s Phil Reed, 
Merrill Lynch’s Winthrop Smith, and Dr. Allen B 
DuMont, the television pioneer. It is asking them: 

What can be done to get capital—equity cap- 
ital—flowing again? 

a 

The committee’s analysis: Motivated by a de- 
sire for security, people are putting the bulk of 
their savings into life insurance and government 
bonds, rather than into new or expanding busi- 
nesses. Too much money is going into loans in- 
stead of into ownership. 

And whatever capital goes into investment 
goes to the big fellow, not the small. 


Here are some of the remedies the subcom- 
mittee is kicking around: 

Tax revision. Even O’Mahoney is wondering 
whether the time hasn’t come to do something 
about the double taxation of corporation income, 
and the capital-gains tax 

Capital pools. Various plans have been worked 
up to have local groups lend their credit or money 
to new industrial ventures 

Federal reserve loans. Regional banks would 
share with local banks in direct loans to small busi- 
nessmen; purpose would be to set up relationship 
between banker and borrower that could continue 
independent of the Federal Reserve 

Expanded RFC loans. With a change in the 
law, RFC could go into out-and-out venture enter- 
prises—make loans without the gilt-edged collat- 
eral it now demands. 

O'Mahoney leans toward this last idea. 


UNION-SHOP ELECTIONS are going to stay 
in Taft-Hartley until 1951 at least—even though 
both Truman and Taft dislike them. 

Reason: Democratic strategy is to get T-H 
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repealed in toto. To remove bothersome provi- 
sions like the union-shop elections—or even the 
hiring-hall ban—risks taking steam out of the 
repeal fight. 

Meanwhile, the labor board has scheduled an 
open forum hearing Dec. 19 on the mess that exists 
in the construction industry as a result of not hold- 
ing elections. Failure to validate the union shop in 
the building trades has resulted in all sorts of indi- 
vidual complaints of unfair practices against both 
contractors and unions. 


IT WILL BE WEEKS—perhaps months—be- 
fore you can tell what will come of Commerce Sec- 
retary Sawyer’s jaw-bone campaign on monopoly. 

The campaign itself indicates a definite 
change of mind by Sawyer. Six months ago he 
wasn’t interested in seeing his department take a 
hand in monopoly policy—so uninterested that he 
declined to testify before Rep. Celler’s monopoly 
committze 

Sawyer’s trip around the country, however, 
convinced him that businessmen want a spokesman 
in government to tell them how to live within the 
law. 

So Sawyer asked Truman to let him set up the 
interagency committee to spell out what the gov- 
ernment really is after, to emphasize voluntary 
compliance rather than prosecution. 

The White House bought the idea; at least it’s 
good politics with small businessmen. 


One of the ideas proposed for Sawyer’s com- 
mittee is the setting up of some kind of fair-trade 
codes 

It's giving the trustbusters chills. To them, 
that smacks of letting industry combine to write 
its own ticket—a la NRA. 


THE DRAFT WILL DIE when the present law 
runs out next year. And universal military train- 
ing will not be adopted. Truman will renew his 
request for both, but the Pentagon isn’t really in- 
terested. And Congress is actively against. 


STEEL PRODUCERS will probably go back to 
delivered pricing on their own—without waiting for 
the Federal Trade Commission to act on their offer 
to settle the basing-point price squabble by agree- 
ment. 

The steel companies will put’ into effect the 
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W ASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





terms of an agreement they offered FTC as a way 
to settle the price-fixing charges against them 
(BW-Nov.12’49,p19). That means they: 

e Will offer an f.o.b.-mill price along with 
delivered prices 

e Won't use identical freight books to figure 
delivered prices 

@ Won't get together in advance on base prices 
or on charges for extras. 


FTC’s staff is split over whether it should 
O.K. a consent decree with these provisions. 

Lawyer Paulson, who is prosecuting the steel 
case, recommends acceptance; lawyer Whitely, 
Paulson’s boss, is against. 

Whitely’s crgument: The law forbids FTC to 
issue an order except on the basis of findings of 
fact. The steel companies are offering to sign the 
consent order but specifically refuse to admit the 
validity of the ‘’facts’! in FTC’s complaint. 

Result of the dispute: The present four-man 
commission is awaiting Truman’s nomination of a 
fifth member before making a decision. 


RATIFICATION of the International Trade 
Organization charter is the State Dept.’s No. | 
foreign-policy objective in Congress next year. 

The charter is being billed as the formal state- 
ment of long-range U. S. trade policy. 

Acheson's «Capitol Hill lobbyists have two 
timely selling points: 

e {TO will further ECA’s crusade for a freer 
market in western Europe. The charter outlines in 
detail the steps to be taken in forming customs 
unions 

e |TO will help ease the farm-surplus problem. 
Consumer-producer marketing schemes like the 
International Wheat Agreement can be set up at 
once for such crops as sugar and cotton. 


COMPULSORY FILING of pension statistics 
is being mulled over by government experts 

Idea is that, with pensions becoming so wide- 
spread, there ought to be a place where manage- 
ment and labor can get guidance in setting up 
systems 

The government already has some powers— 
under the tax laws—to compel disclosures. But the 
information is fragmentary 

It would take a new law to get answers to 


such questions as: (1) How many employees are 
covered? (2) How many are getting payments, and 
how much? (3) How big are reserves, and how fast 


are they growing? 
e 


Eventually, when the figures begin to add up, 
the government might seek authority to set up min- 
imum pension standards: uniform bookkeeping; 
actuarial requirements sound enough to prevent 
the kind of drain that forced the United Mine 
Workers to suspend payments. 


ECA POLICY CHIEF Richard Bissell is off to 
Europe to crack the whip on economic integration 
He is following up Paul Hoffman’‘s call-to-action 
trip (BW-Oct.29'49,p15). Another mission: prob- 
ing into cartel talk 

Bissell will have an easy answer to Marshall 
Plan governments that want to let cartel interests 
loose again: No more aid if we see a cartel in the 
making. 

Bilateral treaties between the U.S. and ECA 
nations expressly prohibit formation of cartels. 
And Hoffman takes this injunction literally. 

On economic unification, Bissell has a special 
lecture for the French: It’s time to stop talking and 
start laying plans to accept Germany as a trading 
partner. 

France’s rickety government, however, prob 
ably will remain balky. France wants an intra- 
European trade organization set up first. Then, 
when the organization votes Germany in, the French 
Cabinet can shrug off responsibility for the unpop- 


ular step at home 
e 


THE RACIAL-COVENANTS BAN that FHA 
put through this week (page 73) is a political com- 
promise that pleases nobody. 

Developers don’t like being restricted to the 
uncertainty of oral ‘‘gentlemen’s agreements.”’ 
Even though the Supreme Court has said it will not 
enforce race-exclusion covenants, written restric- 
tions carry suasion. 

Minority groups don’t like the fact that FHA 
didn’t bar oral agreements, too. The National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, for 
example, already is campaigning for a requirement 
that borrowers pledge complete nondiscrimination 


in sales 
e 


EX-CHAIRMAN NOURSE of the Council of 
Economic Advisers has a new job: consultant to 
the fortnightly magazine, ‘’The Reporter.’’ 
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You Can Save 


TIME...MONEY... TROUBLE 


with 


CAST NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 


A fundamental difference exists between alloy steel 
castings and those of plain carbon steel... 

The unmatched combination of properties avail- 
able in nickel alloy steels, cast to shape, assures 
superior performance greater dependability and 


lower ultimate cost. 


MEET EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


Engineering requirements often call for castings 
with properties that are attainable only by heat treat- 
ment. Since castings are generally complex shapes 
and frequently vary in section thickness, simple nor- 
malizing treatments are often practiced. When 
quenching and tempering are necessary, substantial 
economies can result from using steels that ade- 
quately resist the tendency to warp and crack. 


RESPONSE TO HEAT TREATMENT 


Cast nickel alloy steels provide basic advantages 
for fabricator and user, alike. Well beyond the reach 
of carbon steels are the combinations of strength or 
hardness and toughness which can be obtained in 
nickel steel castings by simple normalizing. Their 
response to mild quenching avoids distortion and 
cracking, thus permitting the attainment of high 
strength with adequate ductility in large, cumber- 
some sections. This simply can’t be done with 


carbon steels. 


CONTROLLED IMPROVEMENT 


Nickel additions permit controlled improvement of 
desired properties in steel. Such control has resulted 


in use of cast nickel steels in main frames for steam 
locomotives since the early part of this century. 
High toughness ... and strength along with ductility 
... are primary requisites in railroad service. Sig- 
nificantly, railroads now are the largest tonnage 


users of nickel alloy steel castings. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Extensive use in oil production, hydroelectric 
plants, steel rolling and forging, mining, milling, 
smelting and other heavy industries indicates grow- 
ing recognition of the following advantages offered 
by alloy over plain carbon steel castings: 


@ Stronger . . . higher yield strength 
@ Less bulk and deadweight 

@ Harder . . . more wear resistant 
@ Better response to heat treatment 
@ Greater shock-resistance 

@ Greater fatigue strength 


@ Less embrittlement at sub-zero 
temperatures 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


May we send you a copy of “Nickel Alloy Steel 
Castings in Industry”. This edition, containing in- 
formation for users, fabricators, engineers, design- 
ers and others, is yours for the asking. Write for 


it today. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. tew'vores, w. ¥. 








Tue voc is a dilly...So happy I could 
come in when I'd been chasing him for 


months! Listened as if I was his favorite 


musical instrument! 

Dr. Whendryl isn’t a sawbones, but a 
Ph.D. in psychology—taught the stuff up 
at State U before he started publishing 
textbooks. Circularizes teachers—which is 
why I wanted to see him. 


He knew something about metered 


mailit I had a demonstration machine 
ilong...showed him how it prints the meter 
Stamp, plus dated postmark and small ad 
directly on the envelope .. .and how the 
envelope is sealed, too... how it prints any 


amount of postage you want. 
Why, it’s ing 





enious!"’ the Doc said. 


HE was much taken with the idea of 


buying postage by having the postoffice set 
the meter... the protection postage has in 
the meter, compared to adhesive stamps... 
the automatic accounting. He agreed that 
mailing by meter is more efficient than 
sticking stamps Then he threw me! 

It seemed that Dr. Whendryl was a 





Mahatma Gandhj disciple . . . thought tried for three days to get a postage 
t “Met NEW DESK MODEL'...The 
= PITNEY-BOWES [0S Ge OU. pee 
a evervbody!...only a little 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., a a a Ag As 


1405 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 





machines .. 


Originators of the postage meter... largest makers of mailing 
. offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


You can be sure a machine 





wow't get SORE at anybody! 


maybe that American life was getting too 
mechanized people would be better off, 
psychologically, if they would only use 
their hands more. And any big mailings 


were done outside, anyway. 


Who am I to trade punches with a 
Ph.D. in psychology? So I picked up my 
meter to go from there The Doc guessed 
he'd go out with me 

Out on the reception room table, there 
were two large wire baskets of outgoing 
mail. What caught my eye was that all the 
letters on top had airmail stamps . 
even the enve lope s with local addresses! 

I pointed out this little inconsistency 
to the Doc—and you should have seen the 
psychology prof switch to business man, 
very embarrassed! ... He yelled for Paul, 
and asked what was the big idea. 

Paul was the kid office boy, and as cool 
as a milkshake. “Airmails are the only 
stamps we have, Doctor,” he says, “I’ve 


stamps and seals mail of all kinds 


and classes! . 


descriptive folder...today! 


requisition from your secretary 

The Doc vells for the secretary. She 
gives the boy a dirty look, but says sweetly 
“Paul must be mistaken. I’ve expected him 
to pick up the postage requisition.” 
The Doc leaves them glaring 

When we got downstairs, he starts to 
smile. “Couldn't happen if we had a meter, 
could it? And you can be sure a machine 
won't get mad at anybody. And probably 
improve our personnel relations! How 


soon can you send one over?” 


A postaGe meter will improve any 
company’s relations with the office workers 
who get out the mail! . . . But, most offices 
use the postage meter for its efficiency and 
convenience, whether you mail ten letters a 
day or ten thousand! 

Like to know what metered mail could 
do for your office?...Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or write 
direct for “So You Have 
No Mailing Problems?” 








Write for 
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Business Worries for 1950: Fading 


For the first time in years, survey finds businessmen with 
few engrossing troubles. Competition is worst problem. 


“In the past, most businessmen I 
have tapped have been pretty talkative 
about their problems once they got 
started. Now I have to pry more. Even 
the usual surefire come-ons of ‘labor’ 
and ‘government’ get noncommittal or 
negative answers. Maybe my boys aren't 
the worrying type.” 

e T'ypical—That’s what pusinrss WEEK'S 
Cincinnati reporter had to say about his 
area this week. He had been told: Find 
out what Cincinnati businessmen have 
on their minds these days; what they 
are worrying about. Other BW report 
ers across the country had received the 


a 


same assignment 
citv came the same story 
rics are at a postwar low. 

All this doesn’t mean, of course, that 
the business community is suddenly 
ulcer-free. Vhere are still a lot of head 
aches. But they are less violent than 
usual. Whereas a few months ago busi 
nessmen emphatically named costs and 
breakeven points as the No. 1 villain 
BW—May28’49,p19), they now find 
no evil that stands out above all others. 
e Competition: No. 1—About as close 
to being the No. 1 problem as anything 
is the growth of competition, coupled 
with a lack of good sales personnel 

Many sales executives point out 
that population, income, and perhaps 
buving habits. have shifted. Changes 
in the freight-rate structure competi- 
tively affect costs and markets. New 
products and materials keep crowding 
into the picture. And the consumer 
despite all his cash—shows less willing 
ness to part with a dollar 

Moreover, many an exccutive feels 
that one fine day his marginal competi 
tors will upset the applecart. A West 
Coast machinery distributor puts it this 
way: “Along comes a little fellow with 
some machinery, and creditors on his 
tail. He unloads at cut prices that hurt 
the established bovs. . . . Or take some 
thing like advertised lathes. We have a 
recognized price on them. But some 
small dealer will pick up the same item 
from distressed stocks in the Midwest 
and make a sale that nets him only $100 
on a $3,000 item.” 
e Salesmen: Also No. 1—To shoo such 
specters away, the businessman invokes 


Business wor 


And from city after 


his sales department as savior. But this 
faith is often misplaced. ‘“We haven't 
developed a salesman in 10 years,” says 
one disappointed manufacturer “You 
can’t get ’em out of bars and cocktail 
lounges; they have lost all contact with 
purchasing agents.” 

Out in the Midwest, a 
WEEK reporter turned up the 
a top executive who finally broke under 
the weight of his salesmen. So he called 
together his force and issued this ulti 
matum: “For every production man | 
am forced to lay off, one salesman will 
be cut from the payroll, too 

Comments the reporter. “As a resuit 
of this rather Caesarian justice, 10% 
of the shop personnel has been laid off 
in the last couple of months, while 
more than 50% of the sales department 
has been fired and replaced by new, 
younger, more conscientious men. ‘To 
day, surviving members of the old sales 
force are turning in more new business 
than did the entire old staff combined 
Strong medicine, but it worked.” 

e Breakeven Points: No. 2—Breakeven 
points are today’s No. 2 worry. High 
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NO ASPIRIN NEEDED 


What's behind the unprece 
dented ease of mind that Busi 
NESS WEEK found among U.S. 
businessmen this week? ‘The 
end of the aspirin age seems to 
have appeared because 

eScttlement of the steel 
strike has brought a lull—no 
matter how temporary—in the 
labor sector. 

e@ Most executives feel that 
1950—or the first half, at any 
rate—will be a whopper. : 

e Shortages of materials are 
again showing up. (Scarcities 
alwavs make the businessman 
feel that the economic kettle 
is sizzling.) 

e Consumers still have a fat 
wad of cash. 

e Congress didn’t vote any 
new taxes this year. i 





..¢ Others—Problems No. 5, 6, 








costs and competition for the. dollar 
keep this topic well to the fore. 

e Foreign: No. 3—No. 3 is the foreign 
problem—the first time it has ranked 
that high on the list. It has four majo: 


phases: 
(1) Foreign restrictions on U.S. 
goods. 


(2) More competition from imports 
—especially since devaluation and the 
cut in duties. 

(3) Loss of U.S. markets abroad to 
soft-currency producers. 

+) Truman policy and spending 
r'ypical comments: ““We have no clear- 
ly understood foreign policy—except 
that the Administration is happy to 
shovel out dollars to practically all 
callers.” 

In general, businessmen think that 

Washington has bungled foreign mat- 
ters, economically and politically. 
e Truman: No. 4—The Truman Admin- 
istration, responsible in part for worry 
No. 3, catches the full blame for worry 
No. +. This is a kind of uneasiness— 
the fecling that Washington will do the 
businessman dirt whenever it can. Here 
are some CxpTessions of it: 

“Truman is overspending. Our gov- 
ernment has to get its house in order, 
or we're in for a hell of a time.” 

“One of mv chief worries 1s the con 
tinued attack on big business by the 
government Washington 
scems to use these attacks to help sell 
the people on the welfare state. We are 
moving too fast in that direction.” 

“Washington is manipulating the 
commodity markets.” 

“Our greatest problem 1s the rigid 
system of government controls on what 
we do, how we do it, what we're paid, 
what we can keep. ss 


agencies. 


7, and 8 
are just about a four-way tie. This 
quartet covers labor, scarcities, pensions, 
and taxes. 

The reappearance of scarcities is 
something of a surprise. Steel (espe- 
cially sheets) was sure to bob up. But 
the following, too, get one or more men- 
tions: domestic sheepskins, denim, ce- 
ment, nylon yarns, electronic compo- 
nents (mainly condensers and poten 
tiometers), quality hides. 

Pensions are a complete newcomer to 
the list. And this is the kind of worry 
they bring with them: “A sound plan 
must be established—not one that will 
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blow up with violent repercussions in 
four or five years. ‘There is no sound 
ness in the plan for the steel industry 
at this point.” 

Labor and tax worries have a familiar 
ring. Qn labor it’s: When will I have 
less troubles? On taxes: When will I 
have more? 

e Optimism—But through it all, the 
businessman is radiating more optimism 


than in a long time. The way he feels 
about things is typically summed up by 
a major Midwest industrialist: ‘Wor- 
rics? What's on my mind right now can 
hardly be classed as such. Business is 
going to be pretty good for the next six 
months—in fact, we have that much 
good business right in sight. Generally 
speaking, I think 1950 will be a fine 
year. 





Business Outlays for New Plant and Equipment 


In Millions of Dollars 


000,000 Omitted) 


—Full Year———~ 1948 1949 1950 
1948 1949 thQ IstQ 22ndQ 3rdQ thQ — Ist.Q 
= actual intentions 
Manufacturing. $8340 $7,130 2.320 $1,850 $1,880 $1,690 $1.710 $1,520 
Mining 800 730 220 190 190 180 170 160 
Railroad 1,320 1,340 110 360 380 310 290 220 
Other 
transport 700 510 170 130 140 130 110 80 
Utilities 2,680 3,160 850 680 780 790 900 749 
Commercial 
& mise 5,390 5,040 1.440 1,260 1,290 1,260 1,250 «1,110 
TOTAI $19,230 $17,910 $5,410 $4,460 $4,660 $4,360 $4,430 $3,820 


Cause for Business Worry 


Capital spending will continue to decline next year, based 
on present plans. 1949 is first year since prewar during which busi- 
ness spent less on new plant and equipment than it had expected to. 


Businessmen aren’t worrying much 
about next year—but this year’s down 
ward drift in spending for plant .and 
cquipment is something to keep an cye 
on. You can see the danger signs in the 
latest joint survey of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the Dept. of 
Commerce, out this week. 

@ Declines—l otal outlavs for 1949 are 
ted to be $17.9-billion. ‘That’s 


now expe 
off about 7 from last year. For the 
last six months alone, spending. will 


show an even bigger drop from the com- 


parable 1948 period: 14% 
And it looks as if the first quarter of 
next vear will be down, too. The sur- 


1] 

il 

vey—the first to inquire into 1950 plans 
~—shows that next year will tee off with 
a 14 decline from this year’s first 
three months. 

e Plans Revised Downward—Perhaps the 
most pessimistic note of all: 1949 is the 
first veat the war began in which 
businessmen actually spent less for new 


INCE 


plant and equipment than they had 
planned to at the start. 
Back in the spring, business planned 


to invest $18.3-billion during the vear. 
Now capital spending seems likely to 
fall $410-million short of that. In 1948, 
on the other hand, actual spending beat 
advance estimates by $600-million. 
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e Price Drop—It’s true that part of this 
year’s drop is accounted for by declin- 
ing costs—of labor as well as of materials 
But this explains only a small part of 
the drop. 

It’s also true that businessmen can 
still change their minds about the out- 
look—and revise their plans for next 
vear upward. But don’t count on it. ‘The 
figures for the current SEC-Commerce 
survey were gathered last month, at a 


tine when management was already 
optimistic about future prospects. In 
fact, manufacturers, apparently heart- 


ened by the end of the inventory liquida 
tion, have already revised their fourth- 
quarter capital budgets upward. Last 
July, they were figuring on spending 
$1.6-billion during the October-Decem 
ber period. Now they plan to lay out 
$1.7-billion. 

One bright spot in the picture is the 

utilities industry. Outlays of gas and 
electric companies during the second 
half of 1949 will top those for the com 
parable 1948 period by 10%. 
e Down Across the Board—The first 
quarter of 1950, however, will see a re 
sumption of the downward trend. All 
types of business will cut back. Even 
the utilities will join the parade—slash- 
ing expenditures by $160-million. 


Auto Prices Up? 


Auto makers’ costs are 
going up. Cheaper automatic 
transmissions are no sign that 
car prices will follow suit. 


General Motors’ price cuts on auto- 
matic transmissions are focusing atten 
tion on car prices as a whole—but the 
word from Detroit is, “Don’t expect to 
see reductions on new cars.” Increases 
may even be in the works 

Pensions are at the bottom of the 
situation, in two ways: (1) ‘They will 
raise basic labor costs in the auto indus- 
try; and (2) they will figure in the prices 
auto makers have to pay for steel and 
other components. 

e Undetermined—It will take time to 
determine the actual effect of these cost 
changes on car prices. Few firms know 
now how much pensions will finally cost 
them. One steel maker, Sharon Steel, 


has already boosted prices for semi- 
finished products by 8%. Others are 
still undecided, but may follow suit. 


But one thing is sure already—auto 
makers’ costs will go up. 

For a white, it looked as though sales 

competition would drive prices down 
But thus far sales have been going 
beautifully without price cuts. Only two 
manufacturers, Nash and Crosley, seem 
to have cut prices for competitive rea 
sons. 
e Slight Cuts—But some car buyers will 
find lower price tags on their purchases 
this week. When Pontiac brought out 
its 1950 line, it cut prices on all-stecl 
station wagons $250; it also knocked 
$26.50 off the price of its Hydra-Matic 
automatic transmission. 

Ihree other General Motors divisions 

made comparable transmission cuts. 
Oldsmobile matched the Pontiac price, 
while Cadillac pared $25.75 from its 
price tag. At the same time, the Buick 
Dvynaflow drive was cut from $212 to 
$169.20. Meanwhile, Nash and Lincoln, 
two other users of G.M.’s Hydra-Matic 
drive. cut their prices $26.50 and $25.75 
respectively. 
e No Prophecy—Prices on automatir 
transmissions have been about the same 
since they were introduced before the 
war. And production has been high. So 
this price move merely reflects amorti 
zation of equipment costs. It doesn’t 
indicate any further general price cuts 
in the auto industry. 

It is likelv. however, that Pontiac’s 
station-wagon reduction may bring 
about similar reductions by other manu 
facturers. Dealers around the country 
have been finding it increasingly diff- 
cult to sell their quotas of these special 
body types, even though sales of regular 
passenger models have held up well. 
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John L. Lewis in Retreat 


But it’s a strategic retreat. He sees lean times ahead for the 
coal industry, will sacrifice hard-won gains, one after another, to 


keep his union together. 


No matter what vou think of John 
L. Lewis, remember this: lew can equal 
the United Mine Workers’ chief in his 
grasp of the problems of the coal indus 
trv. 

e Results Prove It—Keep that in mind 
when you try to understand the twists 
and turns of Lewis’ bargaining strategy 
It’s the best explanation of many of 
the. mine union leader's seemingly 
vacillating tactics. 

e Unorthodoxy Pays—Take this year. 
Coal bargaining shows a crazyquilt pat- 
tern of off-again, on-again strikes, of 
umon-dictated short work weeks 

This week, the unorthodox Lewis 
strategy began making sense. He had 
kept a pinch-hold on coal output, 
avoided presidential intervention in his 
dispute over a contract, forced an un- 
economic work week on operators, and 
got first results—a group of minor con- 
tracts, on union terms, from independ 
ent Kentucky coal-mine operators. 

Whatever Lewis does fits neatly, 

somewhere, in a pattern of strategy. ‘The 
problem is: Where? 
e Lean Decade—Most top labor leaders 
—including Philip Murray in steel and 
Walter Reuther in automaking—use a 
hardhiting but simple strategy in bar 
gaining. They do business in stabilized, 
healthy industries. When thev negoti 
ate, it’s usually on short-term, bread 
ind-butter objectives 

It’s different with Lewis. He has his 
sights set far into the future. While he 
talks about more money, shorter hours, 
and pensions for miners, he has some- 
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thing that’s even more important to 
him in the back of his mind—the 
maintenance of a strong, tight coal 
union in a potentially lean decade ahead 
e The Charts Show It—There’s a sound 
statistical reason for his concern over 
the future. Lewis’ aides in the union’s 
I St. headquarters in Washington keep 
careful charts on coal prospects. 

Vhey show in sharp profile that the 
coal industry is sick today and is likely 
to be even sicker for the next decade or 
more—until declining oil supplics make 
coal vital again 

Last vear, soft-coal output was off 37 
million tons from 1947, vet the nation’s 
coal bins were overflowing. More and 
more fuel users are switching to oil and 
gas. 

e How Long?—But coal has one tre- 
mendous, final advantage over other 
sources of energy: abundance 

Ihere’s cnough coal underground in 
the U.S. to last thousands of vears 
Even the most conservative estimates 
sav coal will last for centuries 

The long-term outlook for coal’s big- 
gest rival, oil, is pretty dark: It looks 
as if production would have to be cut 
back within a decade or two 

If the oil wells begin to dry up, King 
Coal will snap back into top promin 
ence—and demand—as a fucl 
e Lewis’ Planning—[.ewis’ entire union 
stratcgv at this time is aimed at the dav 
when coal demand turns up again. Until 
then, Lewis knows, the casv days are 
past for U.M.W. Declining coal con 
sumption means less production fewer 


miners, more management resistance to 
the union. 

It means, in short, a decade of tough 
labor-management relations—with the 
union on the defensive. 

So Lewis’ strategy now is an aggres- 

sive rearguard action. He'll make strate- 
gic retreats where he has to in order to 
hold U.M.W. intact and potent while 
retaining as many hardwon benefits as 
possible. 
eSigns—So far this year, Lewis has 
sacrificed: 
e The miners’ traditional policy of “no 
contract, no work”; the last contract 
ran out on July 1. 
e The union’s past policy of bargain- 
ing only with large employer associ- 
ations. Today, Lewis will “bargain” with 
anyone willing to sign up on union 
terms. 

More retreats may be in the cards. 
here are recurring reports in the coal 
fields that Lewis will barter awav uni- 
lateral control of U.M.W.’s big welfare 
fund in return for a higher tonnage 
royalty on coal. And you hear, too, that 
eventually the miners may sacrifice the 
“willing and able” contract clause that 
lets them strike at any time. The price? 
Whatever contract provision Lewis then 
deems necessary to keep a tight and 
satisfied union. 

But take a tip from coal manage- 
ment: Don’t interpret such strategic re- 
treats as a sign that Lewis is collapsing. 
Withdrawals from fixed positions are 
never really important as long as the 
fighting force is kept intact. 

e The Short-Term Approach—Mean- 
while, Lewis’ short-term bargaining—on 
what the next coal contract will provide 
—this week drove a pinhole in the solid 
dike of employer opposition. A group 
of Kentucky soft-coal operators signed 
Lewis-dictated contracts. They agreed: 
e T’o raise miners’ basic daily pay trom 
$14.05 to an even $15. 

elo boost the tonnage royalty from 
20¢ to 35¢. , 

e To approve a new board of welfare- 
fund trustees stacked in favor of Lewis. 

This is a cleancut victory for Lewis. 
It’s his price for letting operators keep 
mines open five or six davs a week 

Ihe new contracts aren’t really im- 
portant—vet. The operators’ mines pro- 
duce, altogether, less than half of 1% 
of the industry’s production. 

But there is this inherent importance 
in the settlement: The Kentucky break 
is bound to influence other small in- 
dependents who'd like to cash in, quick, 
on benefits to be had from five-day op- 
erations. Fach time another independ- 
ent signs up, the original pinhole in 
the coal-emplover front will be reamed 
a little larger. The first inconsequential 
trickle of contract-mined coal will grow 
to a stream. When it does, the big op- 
crators admit grimly, they'll lose their 
present bargaining advantage over Lewis. 
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THE HOOVER COMMISSION —..: up last year to study the operation of the U.S. 


government — ran a fine-tooth comb through the maze of federal bureaus, agencies, departments and commis- 
sions. Early this year it came up with 19 reports to Congress recommending specific reforms. Since then about 
20% of the Hoover recommendations have been put into law. The scorecard below shows the major reforms 
accomplished this year, and some of the big ones that got away. 





CABINET DEPARTMENTS 


The Hoover Commission found lines of 
command hopelessly confused, doz- 
ens of bureaus misplaced or over- 
lapped. 


ACTION THIS YEAR 


DEFENSE got a thorough going over 
in the Tydings Act, passed in August. 
Enormous savings were promised. 


STATE got stronger top staff, some 
streamlining of dept. itself. 


COMMERCE AND LABOR each gath- 
ered in some wandering bureaus. 


POST OFFICE got a stronger top staff 
but no major overhaul. 


NO ACTION 


AGRICULTURE, JUSTICE, INTERIOR 
and TREASURY were left strictly alone. 





BUREAUS AND AGENCIES 


~ 
Hoover recommended a broad-scale 
shifting, consolidation, and killing off 
of existing bureaus. 


New Reorganization Act gives the 
President power to shift or abolish 
some agencies, create others, with 
Congress’ O.K. Under this law the 
President offered seven reorganiza- 
tion plans. Six were approved, one 
big one turned down. 


Main bureau shakeups got nowhere. 
Big lending agencies remain outside 
Treasury; Army engineers and Interior 
Dept. continue to compete for flood 
control projects. 





PAYROLL 


Big government headache is person- 
nel: how to attract and hold good 
workers, how to hire and fire effi- 
ciently. 


Military pay was raised this year, also 
top executive salaries. But... 


Congress pigeonholed bills which 
would reform Civil Service, set up a 
decentralized personnel system. 





HOUSEKEEPING 


The government is the world's largest 
consumer of office supplies, owns 
more than a million motor vehicles. 
Purchasing is haphazard, housekeep- 
ing wasteful. 


In June, Congress passed a new Gen- 
eral Services law which centralizes 
purchasing, also records-storage, 
building-management, ‘surplus-prop- 
erty disposal. 





BOOKKEEPING 


The Hoover Commission found gov- 
ernment budget practice archaic, gov- 
ernment accounting a crazy-quilt of 
inconsistent systems. 








The Hoover recommendations: a uni- 
form accounting system under a new 
Accountant General; modern perform- 
ance budgets for each department 
and agency. Congressional action: 
none. 
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The Hoover Report: What's Happened? 


Waste is like sin. Evervbody’s against 
it. ‘That's probably why leaders in both 
political parties ind most prominent 
Americans—have come out in favor of 
the Hoover Commission’s fairly drastic 
recommendations for reorganizing the 
government, made earlicr this year 
(BW —Feb.12°49,p25). 

Ihe whole shooting match wasn’t 
put into law at once, of course, and 
that didn’t surprise anybody. What 
did surprise people was how much of 


I 
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the Hoover report Congress did buy— 
ind enact (table, above). ‘The $lst 
Congress went home in October with 
about 20% of the Hoover recommen- 
dations in force, or authorized. 


Next week Mr. Hoover, at a National 
Reorganization Conference in Wash 
ington, will praise the progress so far, 


ind plump for more of the same. Secre 
tary Louis Johnson, also on the pro 
gram, will get a citation for his free- 


swinging cuts in defense spending. 


But the real reason for the confer 
ence is not to praise cost-cutters like 
Johnson. It is to light a fire under Con 
gress, due back after the holidays. 


When Congress opens for business 


it will already have in its hopper bills 
which would complete practically all 
of the Hoover Commission’s recom 
mended reorganization 

Some of these bills do not have an 


outside chance of passing. But others, 


if enough public pressure is applied, 
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might just squeak through. A few bills 
will have strong support and should 
pass without much trouble. 

@ Post Office Reform—A bill revising 
postal rates should pass, but not as 
beefy a one as the President asked for 
in his budget message last January. He 
sought $250-million in new revenue; 
the House post office committee has 
approved a bill that would bring in 
about $132-million. 

Vhere is little chance that the Post 
Office itself will get the shakeup asked 
by the Hoover Commission. Hoover 
wants a decentralized Post Office—split 
into regions, with autonomous bosses. 
That hardly has a chance; Washington 
won't give up its powcr. 
¢ Bookkeeping Reform—Budget Direc 
tor Frank Pace is now writing a per- 
formance budget for 1950-1951. Pace 
savs the job is so tough he won’t know 
whether he can do a good job or not 
until after he’s done. But he is trying 
to hew to the Hoover Commission iq@ea 
—a budget that breaks down expendi 
tures according to the jobs to be done, 
instead of according to whether the 
money is spent for salaries, 
tion, or the like. 

\s for a new government accounting 

ofhce under a new Accountant Gen- 
eral, no action is likelv. 
e Army vs. Interior—You can expect a 
sharp fight over merger of the Interior 
Dept.’s dam-building Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Army’s dam-building 
Corps of Engineers. 

Ihe Administration is working out 
a scheme to put power, irrigation, flood 
control, and soil conservation under 
some sort of centralized control. It 
will probably submit a reorganization 
plan in February or March. 

[hen will come the fight. Most con 
gressmen from the Mississippi and Ohio 
vallevs favor the engineers, which 
means they are against merger. Most 
congressmen from the West favor the 
Bureau of Reclamation. ‘The westerners 
naturally favor merger, because it would 
put Reclamation on top 

Ihe Hoover report made merger one 
of its strongest recommendations 
e Civil-Service Reform—lThe Adminis 


tration is working on a plan to let in 


construc 


dividual agencies do some of thei 
own hiring and firing, but opposition, 
is heavv in Civil Service and in Con 
£rCss 

e T'ransportation Shuffle—Truman_ will 
submit a transportation reorganization 
plan sometime in January: But he may 
sidestep the main 1ssuc—separation of 
the regulatory and administrative func 
tions in the various transportation 
1gCNcies. 

[he opposition to more government 
reorganization next year will be strong, 
and it won’t come just from  bureau- 
crats Congressmen themselves. will 
block many of the reforms: ‘They don’t 
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like patronage cuts, or reduced federal 
spending in their districts.. Some of 
the toughest opposition will come from 
local groups who resent, for example, 
any meddling with the often agrecable 
Corps of Engincers. 


Sugar Producers, Users 
Fight Over 1950 Quotas 


Ihe price battle between the pro- 

ducers and the users of sugar goes on 
all vear round. But last week both 
groups got a chance to sound off in 
formal hearings. For this is the time of 
year when the Secretary of Agriculture 
sets next vear’s sugar quota. 
e The Law—The Sugar Act of 1948 pro- 
tects the U.S. sugar-beet and sugar-cane 
industries by setting a quota on imports. 
Ihe Secretary of Agriculture cstimates 
each vear what the next year’s demand 
will be. The act sets fixed quotas for 
U.S., territorial, and Philippine _ pro- 
ducers. So the secretary sets Cuban and 
other foreign quotas to fill his estimate 
of demand 

The act also instructs the Secretary 
to keep the consumers’ interests in 
mind. 





f~ Gross National Product (billions of 1949 dollars) 
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The U. S. Economy: oe 7 


~ How Fast Will It Expand? | 


Ihrough his power to sect quotas, the 

Secretary controls the U.S. price of 
sugar—and, indirectly, influences world 
sugar prices. By raising his estimate of 
what U.S. consumers will use, he lets 
more sugar in; that lowers the price. By 
lowering his estimate, he keeps sugar 
out; that raises the price. 
e Divergent Views—Last weck, at the 
Agnculture Dept. hearings, domestic 
producers urged a 7.2-million ton quota 
for 1950. The industrial sugar users 
chiefly soft-drink makers and confe¢ 
tioners) talked about a “hazardous” 
supply situation, asked for a quota of 
8.1-million. Last year, the quota was 
first set at 74-million tons, later raised 
to 7.5-million. 

Producers guess that the quota will 
be set between 7.3-million and 7.5-mil 
lion tons. They figure Secretary Bran 
nan will want to push the New York 
price of raw sugar up to about 6¢ a |b 
(It’s 5.8¢ a lb. now, and was lower 
earlier this vear.) 

Their reasoning goes like this: The 
rise in price will please politically potent 
western beet producers, whose market 
ing season began last month. Later on 
Brannan can raise the quota, and thus 
lower the price, to mollify off-shore 
producers and industrial consumers. 









Harvard Economist 
Sumner Slichter’s 
Guess 
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COUPLE OF YEARS ago the 20th Cen- 
tury Fund startled businessmen with a pre- 
diction that America, by 1960, could handle 
a national production of $266-billion. (By 
1948, the gross national product had passed 
$262-billion.) Now comes two much more 
daring guesses: 

Sumner Slichter, writing in “The Atlan- 
tic Monthly,” assumes a population by 1980 
of 175-million, normal 2° vear growth in 


1965 «1970 


t 1 

1975-1980 

© BUSINESS WEEK 
productivity, a 30-hour week. He arrives at 
a G.N.P. of $550-billion. 

Truman’s Fair Deal economist, Leon Key- 
serling, arrives at something very similar by 
assuming, over the next eight years, a rate of 
growth equal to that in past periods of rapid 
expansion. 

This week, Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
went them all one better—a_trillion-dollar 
output by the vear 2,000. 
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PUBLIC-POWER NEBRASKA may capture output of neighboring states’ dams in. . . 


Squeeze Play on the Missouri 


Private-power states are fighting for their share of Upper 
Basin. That’s because public outfits get first whack at power from 
new federal dams. And Nebraska is the only public-power state 


How far will the Missouri Basin 
states have to go toward public power? 
A long way, it appears, if they want to 
cash in on the $15-billion federal basin 
development. 

[he only one of the five upper basin 


states (North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Nebraska) 


that isn’t worrving is Nebraska. It’s a 
100 public-power state already. 

e More Power—The huge project in- 
cludes development of some 2.5-million 
kw. of hydropower—on federal money. 
Of the total bill, federal taxpayers will 
pay $10-billion; farmers and other local 
interests will pay the rest. 

More power is all to the good for the 

power-hungry states in the area. But 
more federal power spells rough sledding 
for the private-power interests. 
e Restrictions—Nebraska sits plump in 
the middle of the whole development. 
It’s the nation’s first and so far only 
state-wide public-power province. And 
under the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939, federal projects must supply pub- 
lic-power agencies first. 

Last May, former Secretary of the 
Interior Krug laid down a general dis- 
tribution rule for the project, along the 
lines set by the law He said that public 
users within 150 miles of each dam shall 
get what they want first; preference 
users beyond that area will come second, 
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then nonpreference users. ‘This practi- 
cally shuts out the private concerns 
from the reliable power output of the 
federal dams. However, private compa 
nics will have a chance to buy intermit- 
tent federal power at high-water periods. 
This might add something close to 
l-million kw. to the 2.5-million kw. of 
private capacity now installed or build- 
ig in the basin. 

Last week, the Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee met at Omaha to 
thrash out the problem. It’s the agency 
that supervises the Missouri Basin proj- 
ect, though it has no more than advisory 
powers. It is made up of representatives 
of the federal agencies concerned in the 
project and the governors of the five 
states. But as a thrashing ground, the 
meeting was pretty much of a fizzle. 
Nebraska’s Gov. Val Peterson chal 
lenged the validity of any power prob- 
lem. “I have definite evidence,” he said, 
“that applications [for power] are in- 
flated from two to four times over actual 
needs.” 

Other states, and the Federal Power 
Commission, feel differently. Even by 
1970, said FPC regional engineer B. H. 
Greene, of Chicago, project output— 
plus other power—won't satisfy the 
Basin’s power thirst. 

e@ Lion’s Share—Now none of the new 
dams to be built is in Nebraska. They 


are scheduled for the other four upper 
basin states (map). 

As long as those other states stick by 
private power they will have to watch 
Nebraska, by virtue of its public-power 
status, pull the lion’s share of the new 
powcr from their facilities. 

his fact comes out strongly from a 
glance at state applications for the first 
300,000 kw., to be available from Vort 
Randall Dam in South Dakota (1953) 
and Garrison in North Dakota (1954). 
Nebraska all by itself put in its bid for 
367,000 kw. “Preference’—or public— 
users clsewhere asked for 270,000. 
Other applications brought up the total 
to $84,000 kw 
e Changes—The Dakotas have teamed 
up to ask for a revised distribution that 
would give the private companies a 
break. ‘Thev want all customers within 
150 miles of the dam sites served (pref 
erence customers first) before the power 
goes elsewhere. But the answer is sur 
to be no—unless the law can be changed. 


Chances of changing the law just 
now are slim. Public power is a_pet 


project of the Fair Deal 

e Alternatives—The alternative seems to 
be more public power for the private 
power states. Last winter, South Dakota 
started a move in this direction. But an 
enabling act to set up public-power dis 
tricts lost out by one vote in the state 
legislature. 

But there are other ways of getting 
preference customers. As federal power 
becomes available, municipalities can be 
expected to vote municipal systems, buy 
out private utilities, and qualify 

Another major bloc of preference cus- 
tomers in the Dakotas and Montana 
will come from new cooperatives fi- 
nanced by Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. REA will soon approve a 
multimillion-dollar loan to a North 
Dakota co-op for a new farm electric 
system that will connect with Garrison. 


SAN DIEGO PLANS FAIR 


Plans are under way for another 
world’s fair in San Diego. The citv has 
retained Clyde Vandeburg, fair-plan- 
ning expert, to survey all angles of the 
proposed exposition 

Local leaders figure that their city is 
better equipped for a fair than any 
other in the area because $30-million 
worth of buildings still remain from two 


previous fairs. In addition, construction 


has begun on a $20-million Mission 
Bay aquatic recreation development 
which could be used by the fair. 


San Diego citizens would like to sec 
the fair open sometime between 1953 
and 1955. The two previous San Diego 
fairs, both financially successful, were 
held in 1915-16 and 1935-3¢ 

Civic leaders anticipate greatly in 
creased building around the city as well 
as a gencral boost to the town’s business. 
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At John Bull's Bedside: “He has to live. “Remember, John, at Yalta I said: ‘Here’s 
He owes me so much.” to a speedy meeting in Berlin 

War honeymoon. Americans and 
British were considered Russian 


“Krokodil” saw Uncle Sam _ as 
1940 money lender during Hitler-Stalin 1945 


peace pact. Party line turned during ... brothers. But in... 
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American Official Press Release: “Write this down, mister! In the course of this month the 
number of unemployed has dropped—let me see, 357 arrested, 62 wounded, 11 killed— 


that makes 460 fewer unemploved 


Increasing intensity of hate campaign pictures American businessmen as callous 


TODAY war mongers, slave drivers. As part of patriotic drive... 





I'wo Worlds (Title of book—Peace and 


Democracy 


9 Cold war came, and ‘“Krokodil” 
1 46 found everyone antidemocratic— 
except U.S.S.R., of course. 








“We invented the incandescent lamp.” 
“Yes, but the Americans invented the idea 


that Edison invented it.” 


Admiration for U.S. ingenuity is destroyed 


by rewriting history. 


The U. S. Looks Curiouser and Curiouser 


A pipe-smoking, pitchfork-wielding munist Party newspaper. It was_ first 


crocodile (with an unfortunate resem published a year or two after the Bol- 
blance to Joseph.Stalin) is busy telling — shevik Revolution. It has followed the 


Muscovites how antidemocratic the — shifts of partv thought ever since. 


United States He is the symbol of You need a special character to rate 
“Krokodil,” Russia’s “New Yorker” high on the magazine’s space _ list. 
magazine. These five cartoons are from “‘Krokodil's”’ favorite target: inefficient 

lection published this week (“Out — factory managers given to producing 


of the Crocodile’s Mouth,” edited by clothing which falls apart after one 
William Nelson, $2.50, Public Affairs wearing. Small notices in the magazine 
Press, Washington. D. C —headed “Krokodil Helped” —usually in 
e Pravda’s Child—‘“‘Krokodil” is one of | dicate the sudden end of a servant of 
the few intentionally humorous publica the state’s career 

tions blessed by the Russian state. It is @New Target—But right now the 
published by Pravda, the official Com United States is getting the space in 
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“Krokodil.” Hitler had to cross the 
Russian border before he was granted 
as much. Reason, Mr. Nelson thinks 
Ihe Russian government is finding it 
hard to sell its “‘Hate the U.S.” line. 
Phe people still remember American 
help during the war and stil retain 
healthy admiration of American tech 


nology 

Thus, two main lines of Krokodil’s 
attacks have been: 

(1) Picture the U.S. as a land of 
mad imperialists; 
(2) Rewrite history to take credit for 


U.S. inventions 
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SECRETARY Johnson called 


industry a rampart in war, while .. . 


DEFENSE 





INDUSTRIALIST McCaffrey wanted labor 


peace through reason, not force, and. . . 





ECA BOSS Hoffman called it a rampart for 
freedom in a peaceful Europe. But . . . 


warned 


PRESIDENT Bennett 


lone of meeting was... 


N.A.M. 


against controls. 


N.A.M. and the Welfare State 


Many speeches at 54th Congress of American Industry 
show worry over ultimate threat of government controls. British- 
type socialism seems closer threat than Russian communism. 


Some 3,000 industrial executives from 
every part of the U.S. gathered in New 
York tl veck and worried about the 
futur This was American business’ 
bi t ann meecting—the 54th an 
nual Congress of American Industry, 
sponsored by the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers 

lor three days the nation’s business 
bigwigs trod the carpeted corridors of 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. They lis 
tened to scores of speeches by big, little, 


and medium shots, took part in long 
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panel discussions and mectings. In be 
tween it all they indulged in the con 
ventionecr’s privilege of doing the town. 
e ‘The Welfare State—In the main, the 
speeches set the mood of the meeting 
1 mood that was more grim than hope 
ful. ‘The grimness came not from the 
outlook for business conditions; every 
scemed that they were 
good. Instead, there was a deep pre 
occupation with a fear of the ‘welfare 
state.” 

Ihe most violent support for this 


bod, agreed 


worry came from a British businessman 
—Cecil Palmer, English publisher and 
author. Under socialism, he said, 
Britain is “‘a nation of frustrated, regi- 
mented, and some of the most miser- 
able people on earth.” 

@ Watch Out!—Whatever it might be 
called, it was obvious that the N.A.M. 
was worried about government control. 
A warning came from Walter Chamb- 
lin, Jr., vice-president in charge of the 
N.A.M. Washington office: “If you . . 
do not interest yourselves in matters of 
politics and legislation, then the vast 
properties which you own, and which 
vitally concern you, will be managed 
and directed by those who neither un- 
derstand nor care about them.” 

Phe same thoughts were echoed by 

Dr. Adam S. Bennion, vice-president of 
Utah Power & Light Co.: “We are 
rapidly becoming economic slaves pull- 
ing an oar-in the galley of state 
Ingland reminds us that a great con- 
flagration can spread suddenly.” 
e Solutions—Many speakers — concen- 
trated on measures that industry might 
take to prevent the welfare state from 
becoming a fact in the U.S. Ralph W. 
Carney, vice-president of Coleman Co., 
Wichita, Kans., suggested that ‘this 
is our opportunity to prove to the 
people in our towns that the manufac- 
turer is not the selfish, ‘stodgy’ reac- 
tionary of modern popular abuse.” Part 
of this abuse was industrv’s fault, he 
said, because it has not always given 
as much recognition to human values 
as it should have. 

Even the convention theme, “New 
Strength for America,” implied free- 


dom from the tvranny of the state. 
Outgoing N.A.M. President Wallace 


F. Bennett said: “Even in the face of 
events we cannot seem to comprehend 
the current threat to the freedom of 
our children in the America of the 
future.” 

e Labor Relations—I'wo other 
ran through the convention: (1 
relations; and (2) foreign relations-cco 
nomic and military. John L. McCaf 
frey, president of International Haves 
ter Co., concentrated on labor 
What peace, he said, is a relationship 
between human beings 

@ Foreign Affairs— The convention’s two 
headliner speeches concerned foreign 


themes 


labor 


peace 


affairs. Paul G. Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, warned 
The U.S. must win the cold war in 


Kurope or become a “garrison state” 
on a war footing, with the return of con 
trols, allocations, rationing, and a_ lot 
of other restrictions on business. 

e Defense—The military angle—in case 
the cold war turns hot—came_ from 
Louis A. Johnson, Secretarv of Defense 
None of our ramparts, he said, “has 
proved more vital to our success in 
peace or in war than has the great in- 
dustrial power of America.” 
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Cuts Beams Like Butter... 


To Give You Quick, Accurate Steel Service 


Biting through a 24 inch beam at a Ryerson plant, 
this big friction saw completes the cut in 11.6 
seconds—literally cuts cold steel like hot butter. 
The speed of the cut results in the very minimum 
of burr and a new method of maintaining blade 
alignment assures a straight, true edge. 

This new saw is typical of the equipment that’s 
ready to work for you at your nearby Ryerson 
plant. Another—a new metal saw with a big 18 x 
18 inch capacity. Using high speed hack saw 
blades, it cuts bar steel to close-tolerances, and 
every cut, square or angular, has an unusually 
accurate surface. 

Then there’s the flame-cutting machine, with 
an electric eye to follow your sketch or blue-print, 


RYERSON STEEL 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ DETROIT ¢ CINCINNATI 
MILWAUKEE ¢ ST.LOUIS * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK « 


CLEVELAND e¢ PITTSBURGH «+ BUFFALO «+ CHICAGO « 


which cuts irregular shapes with amazing accuracy 
—to within fifteen thousandths of an inch! These 
machines, and many others, work for you as your 
own when you call us for steel from stock. 

No other steel service organization in America 
is better equipped. Few can serve steel buyers 
nearly as well. For steel cut exactly the way you 
want it, get in touch with our nearest plant. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS— Allegheny metal 
rolled & cold finished plates, sheets, bars, etc. 

STRUCTURALS— Channels, PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 
angles, beams, etc. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 

TUBING—Seomless & welded sh. iTS—Hot & cold rolled, 
mechanical & boiler tubes mony types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOO.\S—For metal working 


























NEITHER 


This novel invention by one Henry Badgley of Virginia was intended for “aerial 
navigation.” The “motor” was supposed to turn propeller wheels at opposite 
ends of the boat to move it either forward or backward, and also turn a horizontal 
propeller wheel to help the balloon raise the boat. 


The Bettman Archive 
While Henry Badgley’s conception of an aerial machine 
never reached the stage of mass production, his contribution 
to the development of power transmission machinery 
deserves passing tribute. 
On the other hand, practical solutions to problems of 
power transmission have been the main concern of the 
Twin Disc Clutch Company over the past 31 years. 
In the construction, lumber, petroleum, farm equipment, marine 
and machine tool fields—wherever power must be applied— 
Twin Disc has engineered an answer to every problem. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 





Marine Gear 






Power Take-oft 







Machine Tool 
Clutch 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Prices of rayon viscose yarn have been 
hiked 4% by American Enka and In- 
dustrial Rayon, matching du Pont’s sur 
prise increase last week. But American 
Viscose, the industry’s biggest producer, 
says it won't make any change for at 
least a month. 

7 
Stalemate on record speeds scems likely 
for a while longer. RCA has finally de 
cided to install a 334-r.p.m. turntable 
on its radio-phonographs. But the com 
pany will continue to equip machines 
with a separate turntable for its own 
+5-r.p.m. platters. 
Goodrich and Goodyear finished off the 
second round of price boosts on tires 
and_ tubes (BW —Dec.3'49,p28) with 
34% increases. 

a 
Drive for more cigar sales has been 
started by P. Lorillard Co. (Muriel, 
Headline Majors, Van Bibber). ‘The 
company has set up a special cigar di- 
vision, plans to spend over $300,000 
a year for promotion and advertising. 

« 
Lowest export balance in almost a year 
showed up in October. Goods shipped 
overseas topped imports by only about 
$290-million. It was the third straight 
month that imports climbed. 

e 
Antitrust developments: Justice Dept. 
has filed a civil suit against Celanese 
Corp. of America charging it with mon- 
opolizing the ravon warp-knit industry. 
The Supreme Court sustained lower 
court rulings that: (1) threw out the 
government’s case against Checker Cab 
Mfg. Corp.; (2) held the government 
would have to trv 84 defendants in 
dividually, instead of en miasse, for al- 
leged violations in small-loan_ business. 

* 
The microfilm selector developed by 
Engineering Research Associates (BW — 
Nov.19°49,p41) will be put to work by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. A.C 
plans to use the machine to maintain 
records of research done with radio- 
isotopes. 

e 
Air-coach DC-6’s have been O.K.’d for 
American Airlines’ — transcontinental 
service by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
American expects to have three of its 
Sixes converted to 70-passenger coaches 
by Apr. 27. 

. 

Steel prices will go up because of rising 
production costs, Ben Moreell, chair 
man of Jones & Laughlin, said this week. 
But he warned that the timing and size 
of the increase should be made only 
after careful study. 
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FREE BOOKLET SHOWS HOW 
TAPE WILL CUT COSTS 


IN YOUR BUSINESS! 


LIKE AN EASY-WAY ) 
TO SPEED UP me”) 














_ \ PRODUCTION LINE? } 
(Sq 2 SEE PAGE 3! © 


Ne ee 


| BIG MAINTENANCE } > 
~ COSTS GOT YOU ) SD 


= 
DOWN? IDEAS ON S ee 
PAGE 4 MAY ‘a? y 
— YOU UP !. 








LIKE TOKNOW 
ABOUT THE SCORES 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
M a] TAPES AND THEIR 

| USES? SEE CHART 
\. ON PAGE 14! 


Shins cual 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS you’ll find these 16 pages 


of facts, figures and pictures will help you cut costs for 1950! Just 
drop a note—on your company letterhead, please—to address ® 
below for your copy. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION - NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE in typical tower. By “distilling’’ out the company’s high-test people, Stand- 


Standard Oil (N.J.) subsidiary visualizes itself as fractionating 


ard Oil feels it has built an efficient method of conducting .. . 


The Talent Search to Beat Executive Shortage 


Standard Oil looks in own back yard for potential bosses, 


then builds them for job through long training and experience. 


Lhe war helped to create one short- 
age for U.S. industry which is still a 
long way from ended—a shortage of ex- 
ecutives (BW Oct.16'48,p19). In fact, 
so acute is the problem today that it 
was the subject of many papers and 
much discussion last week at the meet- 
ing in New York of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

Most of this talk centered around 

ways to cope with the problem. The 
answer generally came down to. this: 
Look for potential executive talent in 
your own company. Then build a pro- 
gram to mold it for future promotion 
through careful training. 
e Psychology, ‘Too—Being a good execu- 
tive, the engineers agreed, is a far more 
complicated job than it used to be. In 
most U.S. industry, the able boss can 
no longer be just a smart businessman 
with excessive drive. The average com 
pany has become so complex that suc- 
cessful executives must have a_back- 
ground in everything from business 
management to psychology. 

Such near-omniscience is particularly 
hard to find in this era of specialization. 


Thus, any training program for poten- 


tial executives must teach candidates 
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as much as possible about the broad 
operations of the business. 

e Standard Oil—One company which 
has built a systematic program since the 
war to do this is Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey). Under the general heading of 
“Executive Development,” this _ pro- 
gram has no really clear outline—it 
doesn’t begin or end at any particular 
place. Instead, the company tries to fit 
its training to the particular person or 
situation. That's because Standard Oil 
believes that the human aspects of the 
executive’s job have become more and 
more important. ‘Today, it figures, qual 
ities like a man’s character, emotional 
stability, and vision must be examined 
as Closely as his job performance. 

In a speech to the annual meeting of 
the American Petroleum _ Institute, 
George B. Corless, Standard Oil’s ad- 
viser on executive development, de 
scribed the change that has come about 
in the search for executives this wav: 
e Change in Mcchod—“Executive selec- 
tion and executive development 
have never been lacking. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., recruited manv of his execu- 
tives by buying successful companies 
and then giving jobs to the former 


owners. This is no longer feasible. There 
are too many companies and too many 
people in the business. Thrift plans and 
pensions make for career employment. 
Likewise, income taxes take away most 
of the incentive to change employers 
for more money. Promotion from 
within for salaried people is almost as 
deeply grounded as seniority at the 
wage-earner level... . 

“The development of executives is 
somewhat analogous to the develop- 
ment of reserves of oil. The days of the 
wildcatter, as we used to know him, are 
passing; likewise, the crisis method of 
executive selection. Drilling is too ex- 
pensive to undertake except after the 
most careful consideration of the geolog- 
ical data. Executive development. en- 
visages the same careful search for talent 
to be developed as does the search for 
favorable drilling sites. Technical pro 
ficiency is not a sufficient qualification 
for executive success. The labor-man 
agement relationship is too sensitive to 
permit hit-or-miss acquisition of skill in 
human relations.” 

e The Search—How do you find execu 
tive talent in your organization? Stand 
ard Oil’s answer: Sct up special com 
mittecs in every department, as its sub 
sidiary companies have done, to screen 
the personnel. Acting as talent scouts, 
these committees make an appraisal of 
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T.. Engineering Behind the Pushbutton— 


Moves 8,000 bu./hr. with Minimum Effort 


In any industry economical production depends 
upon how efficiently—and at what cost—bulk ma- 
terials are moved and handled . . . the right volume 
to the right place at the right time. 

You may not need to move a flowing river of 
wheat from railroad cars to skyscraper silos—as 
this mill does with a pushbutton-controlled S-A 


REDLER Conveyor System. But you do need 





bulk handling that meets your particular require- 
ments at the lowest possible cost per ton. That calls 
for the most expertly planned handling system. 

If your problems involve bulk handling, S-A en- 
gineers can help you find a practical, economical 
solution by combining many years of engineering 
experience with a complete line of conveyor units. 


Write us today... there is no obligation. 





STEPHEN @= JA pamson 


43 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois * 


co; Los Angeles, Calif. + Belleville, Ontario 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











The cellar that came out on top 


For years, his saltcellars had been a symbol to a restaurant owner of what 


damp, humid air did to his business. The damp salt didn’t flow. 


That in itself, of course, didn’t justify air conditioning. More important 


were the accentuated kitchen odors. Kitchen steam added its humidity and 


heat to the atmosphere. Those who dined were hot and irritable—and so 


were the employees. 


That was how an engineer—and Trane equipment— came into the picture. 


\ Trane air conditioning system was installed in the restaurant. Presto! 


The salt came out of the saltcellars—and the stickiness and assorted odors 


came out of the air. Business jumped, customers were happier, employees 


more alert. All due to the same Trane equipment that makes ai 


r more com- 


fortable, more usable, more efhcient, in thousands of offices. stores, plants. 


Your problem may be larger than this—or smaller. But if it has to do 


with air—remember that Trane engineers know air. How to dry it, humidify 


it, warm it. cool it, clean it, or move it. Your local Trane representative 


will be glad to work with your own archi- 


tect, engineer, or contractor. 


THE TRANE COMPANY LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN F i ~ n - 


EASTERN MFG. DIVISION SCRANTON, PA. 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 








ADVISER George B. Corless 


cach promising employee. They try first 
to analyze what he is (chart, page 30)— 
his character, ability to think, ability 
to get along with people, and drive. 
Weighing these factors with his job per- 
formance, they next give an opinion as 
to what he can become—that is, what is 
the most responsible position he is ca- 
pable of filling? 

The committee’s job doesn’t end 

there. Once it decides that a certain 
man might become, say, a manager of 
an employee-relations division, it must 
decide what he needs to know to get 
there. In other words, in order to make 
the grade, this employee must pile up 
several years of the right kind of train 
ing and experience. ‘The aim of this is 
to broaden his background by education 
and experience fitted to his needs. 
e Elastic Course—At this point the 
course becomes highly elastic. What 
kind of training and experience a po 
tential executive gets depends on things 
like the kind of job he’s being groomed 
for, the kind of experience he lacks, 
and the kind of person he is. ‘The 
way these factors stack up determine 
whether his preparation to be a_ boss 
takes five weeks or five years (usually 
it’s much nearer the latter) 

Regardless of the course the trainee 
follows, the ultimate goal is always the 
same: Broaden his experience so that he 
becomes a high-octane end product. - 
e Building the Octane—A_ high-octane 
rating comes only after certain “addi 
tives” have been put into the mixture. 
To get these, the trainee goes through 
several channels. He works with com- 
mittees so that he can learn high-eche 
lon company policy and problems. He 
goes to conferences by the score, takes 
company training courses. He gets ‘‘ro- 
tational training’’—i.c., he is given tem- 
porary jobs in divisions of the company 
that he knows nothing about. Usually 
he comes in for a handful of university 
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Why a Can of Paint is Like a Suit of Clothes 





eee SY 


On interior painting jobs, the surest way to get greatest satisfaction for 
our poe is to do what you do when you're buying a suit of clothes. 
[RY IT ON! 

Yes... make a simple, comparative test of various brands of good 
paints. Try them on your wall. See what a gallon of each will do for you 
;.. how far each goes, how well it hides, how well it looks, how long it 
takes to apply. 

On a test like this we’re willing to stack up “Barreled Sunlight” 
against all other brands of paint you want to p ns And we're con- 
fident you'll find that “Barreled Sunlight” will give you the best results 
... at lowest cost... for four good reasons 

(1) “Barreled Sunlight” gives you “6 for 5”...up to 20% more 
spreading capacity per gallon. (2) “Barreled Sunlight” Phides better . 
often requires only one coat for a topnotch repaint job. (3) * ‘Barreled 
Sunlight” keeps its “fresh-painted” look longer. (4) “Barreled Sunlight” 
goes on faster ... makes important savings on labor which today averages 
a good 80% of total painting costs. 

Talk it over with a “Barreled Sunlight” representa- 
tive. Let him show you how to get a painting job that’s 
a “perfect fit’’ both physically and financially. Write. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
1-L Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fuin?ss 


‘In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there’s a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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builds the machine for the 
remarkable Dewey & Almy 


CRY- 


The Cry-O-Vac wrap, recently de- 
scribed in Business Week, can be 
economically and efficiently applied 
to many food products by the 
“PACKAGE”-built machine pictured 
here. 

Using Cry-O-Rap bags, this ma- 
chine vacuumizes and heat seals in 
one operation at a speed of 300 to 
500 pieces an hour. Product and bag 
are then dipped in a hot water bath 
which causes the bag to shrink tightly 
around the product, producing what 
is virtually a second transparent skin. 

The Cry-O-Rap bags are supplied 
either plain or printed, thus permit- 





-VAC WRAP 


ting brand identification and perfect 
product display. Poultry, meat loaf, 
cheese, provisions, etc., are among 
the many products now being given 
this remarkable moisture- and vapor- 
proof wrap, which prevents loss of 
flavor and color and (in the case of 
refrigerated foods) drying out, loss 
of weight, freezer burn and mold 
growth. 


For further information on this 
outstanding development or on any 
problem involving fast, automatic 
machine wrapping, consult our near- 
est office. 


Write for leaflet on the Cry-O-Vac Process 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY -: Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 


HICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
MEXICO, D.F 


CLEVELAND 
SEATTLE 


ATLANTA 
TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 








extension courses at places like Harvard 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Often Standard Oil goes farther than 

that. It has adopted the rather unusual 
policy of creating fairly important jobs 
to train the candidate through actual 
experience. For example: If a superin- 
tendent normally has one assistant, the 
company will give him a_ temporary 
second assistant—the man it is groom- 
ing as a future boss. 
e No Fears—On Standard Oil’s experi- 
ence with this system, Corless has this 
to say: “Fears as to the added cost for 
the created jobs were not realized, be 
cause most of the trainees more than 
‘pulled their weight in the boat’. One 
of them made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to supervisory training while he 
worked temporarily in the employce- 
relations department.” 

The advantages of job-creation, Stand 

ard Oil thinks, are obvious; it gives the 
man a first-hand, practical knowledge 
of what he will be up against as a boss. 
But it considers its other training plans 
equally important. Rotational training 
is good because, through observation, it 
“broadens the employee’s knowledge of 
his company’s operations in a minimum 
of time.” Company courses “teach man 
agement principles as well as . orien 
tation and a better understanding of the 
company’s operations.” 
e Damage to Morale?—One fear that 
many companies have about the Stand- 
ard Oil system is the possible damage to 
morale. They argue that employees re- 
sent the knowledge that the company 
keeps written records about them. 

But Standard Oil says that such fears 
have been unfounded. Says Corless 
“Employees are gencrally heartened 
when they learn that the boss feels as 
responsible for their growth and _place- 
ment as he does for the success of the 
more tangible, physical, and financial 
sides of the business. The real damage 
comes when employees feel that the 
man closest to the job has a vested 
right in it, and that all the names will 
not be put on the table when a vacancy 
occurs.” 

Standard Oil has yet to feel any real 

impact from its trainee system. But it 
feels that it is making real progress. Said 
Corless: ‘“‘Executive development. or 
management development, is still more 
of an art than a science. We are still in 
the dark on how to pre-select potential 
leaders. . . . There is no complete agree 
ment on the exact criteria for discrim- 
inating the good from the bad.” 
e “Fascinating Job”—‘“Although we are 
far from our goal, we feel we are mak- 
ing progress. Company after company, 
department after department, is over 
coming the inertia of getting started on 
a more systematic approach to the most 
fascinating construction job in all in- 
dustry—building men. Nothing gives 
greater job satisfaction.” 
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For Sale: Research 


Information Service does 
reference work—or sets up libra- 
ries—for small firms that can’t 
pay full-time librarians. 


Plenty of small firms can’t afford to 
employ librarians or fulltime research 
workers. Such companies may have 
“libraries” of a sort—but the collection 
is likely to be haphazard, and uncata- 
logued. 

The net result is that some concerns 
have to go to public libraries any time 
they need facts and figures—and gen- 
erally they have no employee trained to 
get the information, and get it in a 
hurry. 

for this type of small business, a 
group of Detroit librarians organized 
Information Service, Inc. There have 
been, and are, other such groups in the 
country. But most organizations of this 
kind fall by the wayside—it isn’t easy to 
keep the jobs coming in. 

The Detroit concern was organized 
in 1946 by Florence Kretzschmar, of 
the Detroit Public Library. It provides 
two types of service for business and 
industry—a research service, and a library 
program. 

The research service provides fact- 
finding and reference work on specific 
projects. The workers are librarians 
trained in special fields. I. S. has repre- 
sentatives in 65 cities in the U.S. and 
Canada. Charges are figured on an 
hourly, job, or retainer basis. 

The form the research service takes 
depends on the kind of job. Special ab- 
stract forms are used in preliminary 
surveys. I. S$. supplies rough-draft bibli- 
ographies and work guides in cases 
where companies must examine refer- 
ence materials once they are located. 
Or it prepares extensive typewritten re- 
ports, correlating information and statis 
tics, if a project warrants. 

The library program aims at improv- 
ing the library facilities of the firm it 
self. First step is to make a systematic 
survey of a company’s reference collec- 
tion and its needs. Then I. S. sets up a 
custom-made classification system for 
the individual firm. If there isn’t any 
collection at all, it makes a starter choice 
of pamphlets, periodicals, books, and 
clips. 

I. S. charges a flat fee for this kind of 
work, depending upon the size of the 
job 

The second part of the library pro- 
gram is a continuing service in choos- 
ing books, cataloging new titles, and 
general supervision of the collection. 
Finally, information service will train 
a company emplovee to service the 
firm’s collection. 
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Industrial Wheel and Caster 


INVENTORIES 
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TAKE THIS 
TEST 


if you do business 
in New York State 


2. Figures on labor stability show that 
the nation lost 4°), of available time 
through work stoppages in 1948. 
Compared to the national average, 
New York State's record is (_) twice 
as good, ) about average, ( ) 

half as good? 


2. Inthe amount of skilled labor avail- 


able, N. Y. State ranks ( ) Ist, 
( 2nd, ( ) 5th? 
3. With one-quarter of all the banking 


resources in the country, N.Y. State 
has re ) 10, ( ) 100 state- 


wide banking organizations, 


1. Twice as good. 2. First. 3. Marine 
Midland is the only banking organi- 
zation with state-wide coveragy... 
a fact that spells better business ser- 
vice for vou. Cuts time in collecting 
your checks and drafts. Puts you in 
close touch with bankers who have 
on-the-spot knowledge of loeal busi- 
ness conditions. It’s profitable to do 
business in New York State,..and to 
bank with The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 


Buffalo Jamestown 
New York City Johnson City 
a Lackawanna 

Adams Lockport 
Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 
Antwerp Middleport 
Attica Niagara Fails 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
Corinth 
Cortland 
Depew 
East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 
Elmira Heights 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Holley 

© Horseheads 





wu 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FARM BUSINESS 





Must Farmers Have Props? 


Hog producers, meat packers and retailers are out to find 
the answer. If big pork-selling drive now on succeeds, government 
won't have to support prices. New trend in farm thinking seen. 


Can agriculture market itself 
from government price supports? 

It’s a tantalizing idea and it’s getting 
an important test this month. Last 
spring’s little pigs—now going to market 
—are arriving with a fanfare of promo 
tion and advertising. The program’s 
backers believe it is the biggest mer 
chandising push a basic food crop ever 
had. 

If it clicks, its promoters may claim 

credit for keeping the government from 
having to buy pork heavily to support 
the price. And it might have a pro 
found effect on food merchandising. 
e Record Slaughter—Ihe idea of the 
program is to increase the sale of pork 
this next, when a_ record 
peacetime hog slaughter is at its peak 

Hog marketings are expected to risc 
in the next 12 months 15% over the 
previous 12 months. Prices have been 


away 


month and 


down close to the support level for 
weeks. When they stay below a fluctu 
ating “guide price’ for a month in 


seven sclected markets, the government 
will start buving. ‘Vhe guide price for 
December is $14.75 per cwt. 

In the face of this prospect, the hog 
men are out to do a sales job for 
themselves. 

e Campaign—The American Meat In 
stitute (the packer organization) heads 
up the campaign. It has the help of hog 
producers, meat retailers, and the Na- 
tional Live Stock & Meat Board (pro- 
ducers and packers). A good share of 
the Meat Institute’s annual $2.5-million 
advertising appropriation will go to 
praise pork during the next two months, 
in general and women’s magazines and 
254 newspapers. The ads will plug 
nutrition and price. 

e Farmers’ Part—larmers are 
part in two ways. 

(1) With the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in the lead, their organiza- 
tions are talking up pork in thousands 
of meetings—A.F.B.F. alone will hold 
5,000. Farmers are being told how to 
get the help of their local newspapers 
and radio stations to sell more pork 
Phe Illinois Agricultura! Assn., biggest 
state member of A.F'.B.F., is sponsoring 
meetings of meat retailers in four cities 
for extra punch. If successful, similar 
meetings will be held in other cities. 

(2) Farmers themselves are putting 


taking 


up some of the cash. They pay 1¢ per 
head on beef cattle and 0.33¢ per head 
on hogs marketed through more than 
60 stockyards. The money goes to the 
National Live Stock & Meat Board, 
where it is matched by money from the 
packers. ‘The board has promoted meat 
for 26 years with funds raised this way. 
@ Other Food Drives—The contribution 
of farmers to the board’s program is 
probably the largest self-help promotion 
and research job in agriculture. It likely 
served as a guide for the American Dairy 
Assn.’s farmer-financed program, which 
in 1950 will spend $1,215,000, most of 
it for advertising and merchandising 
Money for this comes from a levy of 
1% of the producer's price for butterfat 
or its equivalent, based on June produc- 
tion each vear. 

Ihe American Bakers Assn. is doing 

the same kind of job, but without any 
financial help from wheat growers. In 
1950 and 1951 its program will be 
based on 0.1% of 1% of goods sold in 
1948. General magazines and women’s 
magazines will get 47 advertisements, 
all designed to stop the downtrend in 
wheat consumption. 
e Shift—If the pork drive goes over, it 
may bring a shift in basic farm thinking. 
It would certainly encourage the farmers 
who believe they should use some elbow 
grease of their own in pushing their 
products through to the consumer. And 
their number is growing. 

‘These farmers, by and large, are the 
ones who actively distrust government 
policies to support farm income. 
eGovernment — Blessing—Governinent 
market experts in the Production & 
Marketing Administration and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. are just as 
anxious as anybody else for the pork 
push to succeed. Nobody really knows 
how to support the price of hogs. ‘The 
government's previous experience with 
a price drop below support levels, in 
1943-44, was a failure. 
simply not supported at the level re- 
quired by law. 

There is one hitch to the food cam- 
paigns: They compete against cach 
other. But farmers hope they also may 
strengthen the position of food as a 
whole in the housewife’s buving budget. 
© Possibilities—The potentialities — of 
such drives are tempting. A 5% in- 


The price was 
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F ingers of flame that pierce solid rock 


Yes. through a dramatic new process known as jel-piercing 
..- holes can now be burned straight and true through 
solid rock! The harder the rock the more efficient the oper- 
ation! A spec ial combination of oxygen, fuel. and water 
does the job... and in a fraction of the time required by 
the old drill attack. 

This process is of partic ular significance to the steel in- 
dustry today. Why ? Because government surveys show that 
America’s reserves of top-grade iron ore—source of steel— 
are fast being reduced. But there remain almost inexhaust- 
ible beds of the once scorned low-grade iron ore called 
taconite. 

The extremely hard and dense nature of taconite makes 
usual mining methods too costly and impractical. But the 
jet-piercing process with 1/10 the equipment and at a 
reasonable cost—will burn holes straight into the solid taco- 
nite so that it can be blasted into lumps of usable size. 

Also, destructive abrasion from the sharp-edged rock on 


loading and crushing equipment is being better controlled 


by machine parts made from extra-hard alloy steels. And 
to concentrate the iron content of the ore, new chemical 
processes can flush away much of the “waste” matter —thus 
leaving an ore 30° richer, for more efficient smelting. 

The people of Union Carbide created the jet-piercing 
flame process as well as many of the alloys. chemicals, and 
other materials essential to today’s mining efficiency. And 
UCC stands ready to help solve problems in other fields of 
American enterprise wherever better basic materials 
and better processes are needed. 
FREE: /f vou would like to know more about 
many of the things vou use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use 1 CC's 


Allows, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics 
W rite for free Booklet J. 


[NION CARBIDI 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET Tg =oNEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen « Prest-O-Lrre Acetylene 


ELECTROMET Allovs and Metals * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PyROFAX Gas «¢ 


HAYNEs STELLITE Alloys 
BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


NaTIONAL Carbons ¢ ACHFSON Electrodes ¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 











When your television receiver is equipped 
with the Mallory Inductuner* 


ith Inductuners giving trouble-free service in hundreds 
of thousands of receivers, bringing in crystal clear pictures 
and undistor 


a new design of even greater stability and at a substantial 


ted sound, Mallory engineers have perfected 


reduction in cost. 


The set manufacturers who use the Inductuner give you 
faithful reception of the entire television band and FM 
stations as well... provide fingertip compensation for 
drift, without the need for calling the service man. And 
on the production line it has permitted real savings in 
i 


asseml ind adjustment time. 


Phe Mallory Capacitor has been another great contribu- 
tion to your enjoyment of television. Capacitors are 
subject to critical damage from internal corrosion, 


hastened by the high operating temperatures of television 


*Registered trade mark of 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., for 
i t 2 Tevices COv- 


ered by Mallory-W are patents, 


receivers, but exclusive Mallory methods have produced 


outstanding records of dependability. 


lor more than thirty years it has been a Mallory policy 
to combine the performance of precision products with 
economical production methods. This policy has been 
responsible for many other important developments 

in volume controls, vibrators, resistors and other tele- 
vision and radio components—in the contacts that are 
used in almost every type of electrical device—in a wide 
range of resistance welding products and materials—in 
the entire family of Mallory products in the fields of 


electronics, electro-chemistry and metallurgy. 


If you have design or development problems within the 
scope of Mallory’s interests, it will pay you to discuss 


them with Mallory engineers. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














crease in pork consumption would have 
solved all our grain-surplus problems in 
the past 25 years, the Meat Institute 
believes. : 


CHEESE IS WONDERFUL 


The dairy business is one industry 
that has proved that food producers, 
processors, and marketers can get to- 
gether on a promotion program—and 
put it across. Its October “Cheese Fes- 
tival” paid off like a Mardi Gras. 

The drive didn’t solve all cheese-mar- 
keting problems, but it did sell cheese. 
(he Great Atlantic & Pacific ‘Tea Co. 
reported a new high for cheese sales for 
a three-week period. Other 
chains said sales topped quotas. 

Vhe American Dairy Assn. rolled the 
ball, along with the National Cheese 
Institute. Super Market Institute drew 
in its members, and related food indus 
trices went along. All groups worked 
singly, using their regular advertising 
media. But the tune was the same 
Cheese is wonderful. 

Ihe flow of cheese to the dinner 
table gave a fillip to sales of tied-in prod- 
ucts, such as crackers, canned pineapple, 
and fruits 


grocery 


It’s Hard to Buy 
Good Farm Land 


Investors looking for a good buy in 
farm land might as well rest their eves 
for a while 

A survey by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago shows that farm-land values 
in the Midwest stabilized in the third 
quarter, after a slow, moderate postwar 
decline 

There seem to be plenty of potential 
buyers. But not many are eager enough 
to begin a bidding spree. And owners 
are unwilling to sell at current offers 
Result: a near-standstill in transfers. 

When a farm does come up for sale, 
outsiders usually find themselves bid 
ding against neighboring farmers; they 
are eager for adjacent acreage to makc 
their mechanized operations more ef- 
hcient. 

Furthermore, virtually all of — the 
better farms are in strong hands. A de 
cade of good prices paid off mortgages 
and generally strengthened farmers’ fi 
nancial positions. While net farm in 
come has dropped (about 16% in 2 
years) many producers are still realizing 
8% to 10% of their investment. 

The long-term trend of farm-land 
prices is very cloudy at the moment 
But perhaps by next summer some of 
the influences on land values will be in 
sharper focus. These are: (1) long-range 
price-support policies; (2) dollar devalu 
ation, real or threatened: and (3) war 
prospects. 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


We type ALL shipping forms 
for 90 cartons 
on one UARCO form! 







s 
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AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 


When you get out a big order—say 20 or 30 units 
in one shipment—does your paperwork get big, 
too? No need for that... not if you use Uarco 
combined forms! 

Take this national business supply company. 
They often ship single orders of 90 cartons or 
more. That means 90 addressed labels, plus 6 
different records for customer, office, and Rail- 
way Express. Yet, with a Uarco combined form, 
a single typing does it all! 

Not only do interleaved carbons carry the in- 
formation to seven copies at once. A special 
reverse carbon back-prints the top copy, made of 
master duplicating paper. This copy is then torn 
off, slipped into the duplicating machine—and 
the 90 labels are run off in a flash! 

Ingenious? No more than the system Uarco 
has for you! It makes no difference what business 
you're in... how large or small. . . Uarco will 
custom-design a forms system to fit your needs 
exactly. No cost, no obligation—just call your 
Uarco Representative. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 


Factories: Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Sales representatives in all principal cities. 


UARCO 


Iw CORPORATES 





SINGLE SET FORMS Business Forms 
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CORRUGATED AND 
SOLID FIBRE BOXES 


FOLDING CARTONS 


KRAFT BAGS AND 
SACKS 


KRAFT PAPER 
AND SPECIALTIES 











PROTECT 
YOUR PRODUCT 


from Factory to Consumer 


Gaylord Protective Packaging assures 
a safer journey for your product from 
the moment it leaves your factory, 
through all the hazardous steps of dis- 


tribution, down to the dealers’ shelves. 


It’s the kind of protection you should 
expect from your shipping container. 
When the dealer receives your product 
in first class condition, he feels more 
kindly toward you—and your product is 
placed on his shelves in a better com- 


petitive position. Result—greater sales. 


Put Gaylord’s Protective Packaging 
to work for you — Call the nearest 


Gaylord Sales Office. 


Grom Coast-to- Coast There is a Gaylord Sales Office Near You 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * New Orleans * Houston « Detroit * Fort Worth * Des Moines « St. Louis * Bogalusa 
Weslaco * Greensboro *« Omaha « Chicago * Jersey City * Los Angeles * Jacksonville * Tampa 
Oklahoma City * San Antonio + Milwaukee * New Haven « Sumter * Mobile * San Francisco 
Seattle * Oakland + Philadelphia + Cincinnati * Greenville * Memphis « Little Rock * Appleton 
Jackson * Charlotte « Atlanta « Indi polis * Mi polis « Columbus * Dallas * Portland 
Kansas City * Chattanooga « Hickory * Miami 














READERS REPORT: 





The Senator Speaks 
Sirs: 

My attention has been called to your 
editorial “ Blunderbuss Antitrust Policy” 
[BW —Oct.15'49,p128]. In this edi- 
torial you state, “If Senator Kilgore has 
his way, and Congress passes the bill 
prohibiting mergers through purchase 
of assets, the damage done to business 
would be too large to measure.” From 
the remainder of vour editorial, it would 
appear that your opposition to this bill 
stems primarily from your belief that 
the principal cause of mergers is to be 
found in the present nature of the tax 
laws. 

Granting, of course, as everyone 
must, that there are certain characteris 
tics of the present tax laws which tend 
to promote mergers, I wonder whether 
the situation is as simple as you have 
made it appear when you say that, 
“Most mergers were consummated be 
cause of our harsh tax laws.” Actually, 
I believe there are many important 
causes of mergers, of which the tax laws 
are certainly one. 

Your statement that ‘Most mergers 
were consummated because of our 
harsh tax laws” is apparently based 
upon a random spot check which your 
organization has made of certain acqui 
sitions and mergers that have taken 
place in recent vears. Unfortunately, 
however, as far as I can find, vou have 
not seen fit to publish the results of this 
survev in any detailed, statistical man- 
ner. All that I am able to find that vou 
have published in regard to this survey 
is a brief article appearing in the issue 
of Sept. 4, 1948 This article con- 
sists only of certain qualitative obser- 
vations and does not present any statis- 
tical findings. But even these qualitative 
observations, general as thev are, do not 
support vour recent editorial comment 
as to the predominating importance of 
the tax laws. 

I call vour attention to the fact that 
in a Sept. 4, 1948, article you stated 
that, as a result of your survey, “three 
things stand out: 

“I. Management difficulties often 
plav some part in the decision to sell. 

“2. But the seller doesn’t start the 
merger. He usually waits until the buyer 

most often a bigger company—comes 
to him.” 

It strikes me that if most mergers are, 
in fact, due to tax laws, exactly the 
opposite situation would have been 
found to exist. If the tax laws are indeed 
the cause of most mergers, as you con- 
tend, one can only marvel at the for- 
bearance of those countless numbers of 
small firms which, according to your 
editorial, are being driven to the wall by 
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; Stainless rides high at 80 mph! 


When a bobsled hits the vertically banked 
curves of the Mt. Van Hoevenberg run, it’s moving at 
express train speed. 

With the lives of the four-man crew at stake, such a 
sled has to be immensely strong and dependable in every 
part. That's why one of America’s leading Olympic racers 
built his sled throughout of Armco Stainless Steel. 

Manufacturers are using Armco Stainless in more and 
more products because of its beautiful appearance, 
great strength and resistance to corrosion. It is the ideal 
metal for such long-wearing, useful things as tarnish-proof 
tableware; durable, gleaming sinks and cooking 
utensils; sports equipment, and roof drainage systems — 


as well as for many heavy-duty industrial products. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


[The manufacturer who uses Armco Stainless 
Steels insures a sound investment to the purchaser 
and adds to the merchandising possibilities of his product. 
He knows that a large part of the cost of 
manufacture is in the labor, and that for just a little 
more he can put a more salable product on the 
market by using stainless. 

Stainless is just one of many Armco Special-Purpose 
Steels, each designed to serve longer and better 
in a particular type of use. The purchaser knows this, 
and is coming to look for the familiar Armco 
triangle when he buys. Let him know that you have 
carefully selected an extra-quality steel to give him the 


greatest value and satisfaction for his money. 





\ ames / 


pRMCO 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 7 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








WESTINGHOUSE 


ADDS A NEW 
TO FLUORESCENT 





ANOTHER WESTINGHOUSE FIRST am 


For the first time . . . Fluorescent Installations Can 


Combine Light for Seeing and Sunshine Ultraviolet 


Here’s a totally new kind of sun lamp 
. different from any ever made! At 
last it’s practical to bathe a whole room 
with cool ultraviolet rays that stimulate 
health-building Vitamin D, or to pro- 
vide sun-tanning intensities for per- 
sonal applications of short duration. 
In wide-area radiation, lower inten- 
sities are utilized for longer periods. 
Thus in general offices, factories, schools, 
homes, amusement and recreation 
areas, everyone can easily and pleas- 
antly get a full measure of beneficial 


ultraviolet while at work or play. For 


quick individual sun tanning, such as 
in your own private office or in your 
home, the use of inexpensive lamp 
holders or reflectors provides a con- 
venient means for you to get a real tan! 

The lamp has five times the efficiency 
and four times the life of the conven- 
tional sun lamp. And it costs less to 
buy and less to run! Be first to enjoy 
this exclusive Westinghouse develop- 
ment. Ask your lamp supplier for more 
details . . . or merely mail the coupon 
at the right. Lamp Div., Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
I ) 























OTHER 


» Yledlinghouse Derelapmsida 


SAVE 2/3 


ON LAMP COSTS 


Leadership in fluorescent lighting is not limited 
to the amazing new sun lamp. Take the regular 
line, for example. The life of the Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamp has been extended 6674%. 
They will last 2% years in average store installa- 
tions, 3 years in average one-shift factory or office 
installations. You save %4 on lamp costs, and % 
on time spent replacing burned-out lamps! 


Mae 





“This new Westinghouse fluorescent 
sun lamp is economical, too. 24-inch 
size $4.50, uses only 20 watts; 48-inch 
size $7.00, uses only 40 watts.” 


Lamp. Div., Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please supply— 
] More information on the new Westinghouse 
fluorescent sun lamp i 
-] More information on the long-life Westinghouse 


fluorescent lamps. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 











ANOTHER EXPORTER 


Cuts Packaging Costs 


with VAPOR rust preventive! 








TIMKEN 
Roller Bearing Company 
Adopts Angier 
VPI Wrap 
To Prevent Rust of 
$10,000 Bearings J 











Large rolling mill bearings are too valuable to risk exposing to 
the severe atmospheric changes that are experienced in export 
shipping. TIMKEN, was quick to explore the claims of VPI 

the revolutionary, PROVEN vapor rust preventive. After 
thorough testing, including a year’s experience in wrapping bearings 
with VPI during manufacture and while in storage, TIMKEN now 
ships huge bearings overseas protected in Angier VPI Wrap. 
What it is . . . under Angier’s rigid control, selected packaging 
papers are coated with the “magic” chemical VPI, the volatile 
corrosion inhibitor perfected by Shell Development Company. 
How it works ... VPI coating vaporizes slowly in presence of air 
and moisture, forming an invisible non-residual film around the 
wrapped article. Corrosion is prevented under severest weather 
conditions, User benefits . . . VPI’s effectiveness means no 
rejects due to rust. Angier VPI Wrap is clean and 
simple to use; this reduces packaging time and 
cost. Slushing is seldom necessary which means 
no degreasing — a customer good will builder for 
you! For proof, write today for our new booklet 
of case studies. 


ANGIER Corporation 
Framingham 7, Massachusetts 
Industrial Packaging Engineers Since 1895 











( enevisOUe GUARDIAN 
AGAINST CORROSION” 






FREE — “Industrial Applications of Angier VPI Wrap”’ 
Also Angier Protective Popers for Building, Farm and Other Industrial Uses. 


aa 











onerous tax laws, but which still refuse 
to take the initiative and seek out a 
likely purchaser for their properties. In 
stead, we are asked to conclude that 
they are accepting their lot calmly and 
quietly, watching their business go in 
the red and waiting for that happy day 
when some large firm will take the in- 
itiative and approach them with a pro- 
position for a merger. 

Hartey M. Kincore 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON 25, pb. Cc. 


@ We have answered Senator Kilgore in 
part by quoting a small businessman, 
W. W. Vandevecr, on the Trend page 
in our preceding issue (BW—Dec.3'49, 
pll2). In a future Trend, we will at- 
tempt to answer Senator Kilgore in 
more detail. 


Red Face Dept. 
Sirs: 

This is to advise that I am neither 
Attorney General of Ohio nor am I 
a Democrat [BW—Nov E2°49:pi5). 1 
served as Attorney Gencral of Ohio 
from 1945-1949, and I am a REPUB- 
LICAN. 

Hucn S. Jenkins 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


e‘The Attorney Gencral of Ohio is 
Herbert Duffy. He is a Democrat. 


Sirs: 

In the paragraph headed ‘“Christ- 
mas Clubbers” [BW’—Nov.19°49,p106 
there is a typographical error. The per 
centage increase should be §.3°% instead 
of 83%. 

Mrs.) R. FE. Rawt 
VICE-PRESIDENT, CHRIST\IAS CLUB 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


® BUSINESS WEEK apologizes. — Merry 
Christmas. 
Sirs: 


I suppose vou have heard from any 
number of people by this time about 
the aluminum finned ALFin bonded 
“piston” in picture number + of your 
verv excellent report on uses of the Al 
Fin process of bonding aluminum and 
its allovs to steel and tron ‘BW —Oct. 
15°49,p81). 

In showing the processing technique, 
as vou do in the photos, T think that it 
should be added that the Al-Fin process 
is covered by five U.S. patents which 
have been issued in the past two vears, 
as well as similar patent coverage in 
foreign countries 

M. V. LirtLe 
GENERAL MANAGER, AL-FIN DIVISION, 
PAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP., 
FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 


e ‘The “piston” was a cylinder. 
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Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; 
Manufacturers of High Vacuum Equipment. 
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FIN-VECTOR 
RADIATION 





REGULATING 
FITTINGS 
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Dunham Heating Products zan be relied 
upon for efficient performance. Take Dun- 
ham Fin-Vector Radiation, for example. 
These long, narrow, finned pipe heating 
elements are ideal for many installations 
where standard radiators are not suitable. 
They are light in weight but of unusual 
strength and heating capacity. 

Unique Dunham design enables the fins 
to be interlocked when pressed on to the 
pipe. This tight mechanical joint provides 
a permanent and greater contact area be- 
tween fins and pipe... eliminates use of 
solder bond without sacrifice of heat 
transfer. 

You'll get better heating performance, 
too, from Dunham regulating fittings and 
other heating specialties, pumps, unit 
heaters, cabinet and baseboard convectors. 
Every Dunham product, large or small, is 
backed by nearly a half century of expe- 
rience—and leadership—in the heating 
field. For complete information, write for 
Bulletin 634-B. C. A. Dunham Co., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. In Canada: 
C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto. In 


England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London. 


DUNHAM 
HEATING PRODUCTS 


prove their worth 


on EVERY JOB 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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TWICE THE AVERAGE retail growth in the past 10 vears is the co-ops’ record, but... 


Co-op Growth Faces Hurdles 


Consumer cooperatives’ problems include raising new 
capital, trying to expand from a modest start. A possible answer 
to the second: buy existing chains. But that still needs capital. 


Over the past 10 vears, the consume 
cO-Ops have grown almost twice as fast 
is the total for all retail sales 
e Problems—Despite their rapid growth, 
the co-ops still have their problems. 
These problems got a thorough: going 
over this week by the cooperators who 
gathered in Kansas City, Mo.. for the 
21st birthday of Consumers Coopera 
tive Assn., a $49-million regional manu- 
facturing and wholesaling co-op 

In general, the chicf problems facing 
the CO-Ops arc these 
e Financing precedes the setting up of 
new co-ops and capital is hard to raise. 
e Starting small and growing big, the 
way the early co-ops did, isn’t so casy 
anv more. Nowadavs, vou have to start 
big and keep going from there. 

e Justifving their place in the com 
munity calls for more and better public 
relations. ‘The co-ops are constantly 
under attack bv such organizations as 
the National ‘Tax Equality Assn., which 
charges them with evading taxes and 
thus gaining an advantage over privately 
owned businesses. 
e Hospitals— Ihe 
slowing the development of what arc 


capital problem _ is 


currently the co-ops’ fastest growing 
ventures—hospital and health 
tions. Capital is a particularly big hurdle 
in setting up a co-op hoypital, which re 


high-priced equip- 


assocla- 


quires all sorts of 
ment. 

lop consumer leaders, however, are 
looking to Congress for a real 
There are bills pending which would 
provide federal financing for housing 
ind hospital co-ops 
¢ Spread ‘Too Thin—It’s in the food and 
gasoline that 
leaders have learned that it’s better to 
start big than to begin in a small wav 
and trv to grow. Tor, despite their carly 
rapid growth, co-op food and gasoline 
special 


boost 


CO-Ops, however, co-op 


operations aren't making any 
splash night now. ‘The main reason is 
that the retail outlets are spread too 
thin to achieve real cconomies in dis 
tribution. One eastern co-op wholesal 
organization, for instance. has 200 food 
outlets—spread through 12 states. 

As a result, food co-ops in many cases 
haven't been able to offer more than a 
very slim refund to their members when 
the ‘deferred patronage refunds” arc 


split up at the end of the vear. A 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 
PLATES - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE 


SHEETS - 
CONDUIT - 
































PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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For a LIGHTER, TOUGHER 
STRONGER Fire Ladder 


BARS 


SEAGRAVE builds the ladder 
of its fire truck entirely of Yoloy 
because this high-tensile, low- 
alloy, nickel-copper steel is extra 
strong and durable. Yoloy per- 
mits lighter, more rigid construc- 
tion, making possible smoother 
hydraulic operation of the ladder. 
Also, with so much dead weight 
eliminated, operation is faster. 

Yoloy stands the abuse of ex- 
treme temperatures and shock, as 
well as resists corrosion and abra- 
sion. It helps reduce maintenance 
and extends equipment life. 

Let our representative tell you 
how you, too, can use Yoloy pro- 
fitably in your products. 


Truck and ladder fabricated by The 
Seagrave Corp., Columbus, Ohio; 
Yoloy tubing forladder furnished 
by Van Huffel Tube Corp., 
Warren, Ohio. 





General Offices Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Export Office-500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


COKE TIN PLATE - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - 


ae 1) 8)) 


- COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS. 
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BOXES 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Authority on Packaging 


Executive Offices: 
4901 Decatur St. 
FACTORIES IN: 


Beltimore 13, Md. * Buffalo 6, N. ¥. * Chicage 
32, tl. © Chetham, Ontorie + Cleveland 2, O. 
Detroit 27, Mich. * Gloucester, N. J. * Konses 
City 19, Ken. * Hoboken, N. J. * Lenoir, N.C. 
Montrea!, Que. > Richmond 12, Vo. * St. Lovis 
15, Mo. * Sandusky, Obie * Torente, Ontoric 


Wotertown, Mais. 


* Sandusky, Ohio 





EVEN CHALK -responds to the 
magic touch of H & D packaging 
—of making the package a part 
of the product. This shelf pack- 
age, several of which are packed 
in a master shipping box, affords 
adequate protection for a deli- 
cate, brittle substance. Distinctive 
one-color printing on a white sur- 
face is outstanding in eye ap- 
peal, promotes the brand name, 
commands customer attention. 
Tuck-in tab increases after-use 


convenience. 





BECAUSE THIS H & D box reduces 
packaging costs approximately 
50% in addition to providing 
better product protection than the 
previous method of packaging, it 
is definitely part of the product. 
The economies it effects are felt 
by manufacturer, dealer and con- 
sumer. The box, developed in the 
H & D Package Laboratory, is 
engineered to the product, with 
no excess weight or bulk. 



















THIS CORRUGATED H & D Pre- 
pak* is a major factor in the sales 
success of the product. The box 
is factory-packed to eliminate 
repacking and wrapping by the 
retailer, thereby reducing sales 
costs. The Prepak”* is also a color- 
ful counter or window display that 
stops traffic and increases sales. 
It is printed in 2 colors on lawn- 












green linen finish corrugated 
board. If your product can be 
packed in “units” or “sets,” con- 
sider H & D Prepak*—the most 
economical way to pack and sell 
retail merchandise. 










patronage refund of less than 2%, for 
example, doesn’t impress the consumer 
much when he compares co-op prices 
with a smasheroo sale staged by the 
chain supermarket across the street. 

e Buy Existing Outlets—These sober 
facts have co-op leaders thinking about 
ways to start big. The most likely way, 
if co-ops are going to achieve real 
stature in the food field, will be for an 
already established co-op with capital 
like the Ohio or Indiana farm bu 
reaus) to buy up a local fooc hain 
intact. ‘That way, it would start off 
with an established business. 

Ihe same thing is true for gas sta 
tions—despite the fact that, in som 
rural areas, co-op gas dealers already 
dominate the market. Co-op leader: 
know that the best way to expand in 
this field would be to buy a local chain 
of gas stations. 

But in order to buy up a chain of 

food stores or gas stations you need 
capital. And that gets right back to th 
co-ops’ No. 1 problem 
e Tax Battle—The public relations prob 
lem comes high on the list, too, mainh 
because of the co-ops’ tax situation. Cc 
ops which limit their trade to farmers 
qualify for a tax exemption on the 
money they pay out as dividends on 
their capital stock. But neither farm 
nor city co-op has to pay income taxes 
on the money they pav out as refund 
to patrons. ‘The refund exemption 
the chief target of the co-op’s attackers, 
who argue that the refunds are actually 
profits. 
e Optimists—These problems, however, 
don’t dim the rosy view that co-op 
leaders have of the future. They point 
to the gains they have made in the past 
I() years as an example 

In actual size, the co-ops still account 
for only a smal) fraction of the nation’s 
business. Last vear, for example, they 
handled some $2.6-billion worth of 
merchandise against $129-billion worth 
for all U.S. retail stores. 

Still, that was almost twice as good, 
percentagewise, as the showing in 1939: 
in that year, the co-ops did only $54¢ 
million, compared with total retail sakes 
of $42-billion 
@ Half-Brother—The 1948 figures would 
be larger bv about S7-billion if von 
added in the activities of another kind 
of co-op, the farm marketing co-op 
The marketing co-op, however, is a 
different breed of pup. Its chief objec 
tive is to sell goods for its members 


the highest possible price. (When 150 


+ 
’ 


dairv farmers in one locality band to 
gether to deal as one producing unit in 
negotiations with a milk-distributing 
company, that’s a marketing co-op 

The chief objective of the consume 
co-op, on the other hand. is to bur 
goods for its members at the lowe 

d0ssible price. 

The consumer co-ops figure that by 
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It wouldn't be Christmas for her folks if 
they didn’t see their grandchildren. For- 
tunately, Pullman makes traveling with 
children easy as tucking them in, turning 
out the lights, and waking up to an old- 


fashioned Christmas at home. 


Each Christmas is precious. Cherish this Christmas 
by spending it with the ones you love. And by all 


means go Pullman to be sure of getting there in time, 
Better call your ticket agent now to reserve space. 


Enjoy the world’s great musical shows. Tune in 





Christmas with her only daughter is 500 
miles away—500 miles of ice, snow and 
mountains. But this charming lady in her 
“weather-proof’’ Pullman Roomette is 
sure of getting there. She’s traveling on 
dependable railroad schedules. 


the Railroad Hour every Monday night on NBC, 





He’s a business man whose principal 
business right now is to be home in time 
for last-minute Christmas shopping. Pull- 
man will get him there, deliver him right 
to the heart of town, convenient to the 
shopping district. 


Go Fallnean % 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


© 1949, tHE PULLMAN COMPANY 





































Saves 
$42,000! 


Finishing costs cut 50% on just one 
of several belt grinding operations 


Finishing costs on bicycle crank 
forgings dropped from 14¢ to 7¢ 
per unit when Arnold Schwinn & 
Co., America’s largest bicycle man- 
ufacturer, converted to belt grind- 
ing. 3M Abrasive Belts give faster 
rough cutting, finer finishing, save 
$42,000 a year on this one oper- 
ation alone. 

3M Methods Engineers are 
trained to analyze your production 
problems in rough grinding or fin- 
ishing of metals, wood, glass, or 
plastic. They can show you savings 

increase the quality of your 
workmanship. Write today for 
complete information. 


WORLD-FAMOUS SCHWINN-BUILT BIKES are known for high-quality workmanship. 
3M Abrasive Belts give superior finish to frame members, other internal parts. 


tough crank forgings. 3M Abrasive Belts give smoother finish in half 


GROOVED BUFF CONTACT WHEEL permits easy polishing of contours on o 
the time of former methods. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET full of money-saving shortcuts 


for your grinding and finishing operations. 






eee to) 


i “ Address: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. | A 4 x A $ | V : 
semen (_)Please send me a copy of your “Step Up Production” booklet. | j 


[_] Please send a 3M Methods Engineer to call on us. - 
a ese dcsrtacoutee Gee ASE ee ER te Merete ne Siemon 
Firm.. MiEdeniicnetuentechead aumedied ln eea ease 


NINA hd) scan «hg 9 inisn Sn: 4st aw Geta isl oh Naha rae weak ea a 1 
Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. St. Pau! 6, Minn. 
City... eee ere eee een ee BW-129 4 Also makers of ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand pressure-sensitive tapes, 
“‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective 
Sheeting, ‘“Safety-Walk”’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Adhesives 
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General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N.Y. @ In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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buying large quantities of the goods 
their members need, they can get quan- 
tity discounts; besides, they aim to cut 
out as much of the retailer's markup as 
possible. ‘lo that end, the co-op sets up 


its own store. ‘The member buys mer- 


chandise from the store, usually at 
prices comparable to those in other re- 
tail outlets. At the end of the year, how- 
ever, the co-op store’s savings (or what 
would correspond to profits in an ordi- 
nary store) are distributed to the mem- 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 





ARKETING was behind the 
door when the theories were 
passed out. 

Almost every branch of science 

from anthropology to zoology— 
has a well-developed body of theory 
to go with it. That’s also true in 
some branches of business, such as 
production or international finance. 
But not marketing. 

We perfected production theo- 
ries while mass distribution tumb- 
blebugged along by trial and error. 
One reason why, of course, was 
that mass production had to come 
first; without it, what need for mass 
distribution? 

But there’s another reason. Pro 
duction deals in terms of gear ra- 
tios, revolutions per minute, units 
per hour. Marketing starts with a 
buying impulse lodged somewhere 
in the unchartable dark of the hu 
man mind. 

lortunately, the difficulty of the 
problem doesn’t keep people from 
trving to develop marketing theo 
ries. For one example of the at- 
tempt to codify the economic be- 
havior of consumers, you might 
consult the most recent issue of the 
Harvard University Press’s Quar 
terly Journal of Economics. 





Hk ARTICLE by Arthur P. 

Becket is entitled “Psychologi- 
cal Production and Conservation.” 
Becker's thesis is that economists 
put too much emphasis on conven 
tional methods for increasing the 
value of a product—such as chang 
ing its form (from corn to corn 
flakes, for example) or its location 
moving it to market). There are 
other ways, says Becker—psycholog- 
ical ways—to increase value. In fact, 
the real test of the value of a piece 
of merchandise, he says, is the con- 
sumer’s satisfaction with the prod 
uct after he has bought it 

The consumer gets his own per 
sonal economic. satisfaction into 
balance, savs Becker, when he 
ichieves a “psychic equilibrium” 
between (1) the amount, G,, the 
quality, Q,, and the degree of ap 
preciation, A, of goods he already 





has; and (2) the amount Gy, the 
quality, Q., and the intensity of 
desire, I, for goods in general—both 
those he has and those he hasn't. 
Becker labels this satisfaction with 
the letter S and relates the factors 
in his equilibrium with this for- 
mula: 

e G. OQ. A 

=. 


6 1 


Creating a new desire throws the 
equilibrium out of balance and 
makes the consumer want more or 
better goods. 


HE CONCLUSION that mar- 

keting men can draw from Bec- 
ker’s analysis is this: Selling goods 
depends on keeping the consumer 
from getting into equilibrium and 
shunning the stores. But experi- 
enced marketers will add this to 
Becker's theory: Destroying the 
consumer's psychological _ satisfac- 
tion with something he has just 
bought can have bad effects, too. 

Becker probably won't like the 
use marketers make of his theory; 
he’s more interested in the prob 
lems of the individual than those 
of the shopkeeper. “The latest 
fashions in women’s clothing,” he 
says, “is a repeating example of the 
uneconomic creation of desires.” 


UT WHO’S TO SAY whether 

psychological obsolescence _ is 
good or bad? The important thing 
to realize about psychological pro- 
duction and destruction is that they 
exist and can be turned to a seller’s 
advantage or disadvantage. 

Becker's analysis of an individ- 
ual’s economic equilibrium helps 
to point up the difficulty in de 
veloping a foolproof body of mar- 
keting theory. Even so, marketing 
men can develop a framework of 
sound methods for the distribution 
of goods. ‘Techniques, still un 
thought of, will eventually get 
more and better goods into con- 
sumers’ hands—morc efficiently 
even though the mind that makes 
the buying decision still defies 
pigeonholing. 
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Make both happier! 


When ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists 
are installed, both labor and 
management enjoy the results. 

Workers find the job goes 
much easier. No longer do they 
dread rupture, sprains and 
over-tiredness from lifting. All 
their energy goes into produc- 
tion—is not sapped by fear or 
fatigue. 

Management likes the 
greater production at much 
lower cost—vitally important 
in these highly competitive 
days.‘ Budgits’ save from some 
to many precious minutes in 
every working hour. So they 
pay for themselves many times 
over in their long, trouble-free 
lives. 

There are no installation 
costs. Hang up, plug in and 
use. Current consumption is 
too trifling to figure against 
the sure, double savings. 

Check your entire plant,ware- 
houses and loading platforms 
for spots where ‘Budgits’ could 
save money for you. At least 
install one to prove to your- 
self the truth about the savings. 


Made in sizes to lift 
250, 500, 1000, 2000 
and ooo lbs. Prices 
Start at $119. Write 
for Bulletin No. 391. 


Gi ‘BUDGIT” 


Cosas Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ANNING 
‘Wi 3800) 


M,. 





Builders aw-B ad Lifter’ Hoists 
ond e 3 spe roft’ Gauges, 
“Hancock ves, 'C and Relief Valves, 

‘Ame 3 nstruments, 
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TUBING 
USERS 


everywhere 


find the cold-formed, resistance-welded 
product of Yoder Tube Mills of excel- 
lent quality. Whether their tubing is 
made by others or by themselves on a 
small, compact Yoder Mill, they find it 
of uniformly fine finish, high weld- 
strength, accurate in shape and size, 
exceptionally free from surface imper- 
fection, and easily fabricated. 

Many manufacturers of metal furniture, 
appliances, fixtures, automotive and 
industrial equipment, boilers, conduit, 
and other products, have invested in 
one or more Yoder tube mills. In their 
operation, dependence on human skill 
and vigilance is surprisingly small, first 
cost and unit cost the lowest ever 
known. That’s why more Yoder mills 
are being made and sold than of all 
other makes combined. That is also 
why the end uses of tubing are multi- 
plying at an amazing rate. 

If you are thinking of making pipe or 
tubing, for your own use or for sale, 
in sizes from 4%” up, send for new 64- 
page book, answering many important 
questions about tube mills and their 
operation. Consultations, estimates, 
recommendations for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING~ 





TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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bers in proportion to the amount of 
goods they have bought. 

e Spreading Out—Actually, the con- 
sumer co-ops have gone far beyond this. 
In most co-op stores, you don’t have to 
be a member to buy merchandise (al 
though often only ‘the members get 
year-end dividends). And from buying 
in quantity lots for splitting up among 
members, the co-ops have moved back 
along the distribution chain into whole- 
saling—and even production. 

As a result, a list of the manufactur 
ing operations owned by cooperatives 
afhliated with National Coopcratives, 
Inc., (the central manufacturing and 
merchandising organization for 24 
regional co-ops in the U.S. and Canada) 
now includes: 12 seed mills, 3 farm 
machinery factories, 13 fertilizer fac 
tories, 3 coal mines, 1,500 oil wells, 20 
refineries, 6 sawmills. And that doesn’t 
include a flock of alfalfa-dehvdration 
plants, bakeries, bottling works, can 
neries, chick hatcheries, four mills, in 
secticide plants, paint factories, soy 
bean-processing plants, etc 

Co-ops are going great guns in insur 
ance, too, beginning usually with auto 
mobile insurance. The Ohio Farm 
Bureau, for instance, claims that it 
writes more car insurance in Ohio, Ver- 


mont, and North Carolina than any 


other company. 





‘ a 


Dr. Warren W. Leigh has set up the model 
store pictured above in a classroom at the 
University of Akron. Leigh—who is widely 
known for his distribution studies made for 
the tire industrv—borrowed his idea from 
industry's merchandising laboratories. Stu- 
dents in the university's commerce school 
are using the store as a testing ground for 


Model Store Sells Modern Merchandising 


No Payoff for Rum 


Puerto Rico is spending big 
money to get U. S. drinkers to 
switch to rum. But they still pre- 
fer whisky or gin. 


Since last spring the Puerto Rican 
rum industry has poured all told some 
$1.5-million into an advertising cam- 
paign to boost rum consumption in the 
U.S. Now it’s about to spend another 
$1.5-million to the same end. 

But as the promotional campaign 
swung into its second phase, there was 
some disagreement as to its accomplish 
ments thus far. Essentially the argu 
ment boils down to which set of figures 
should be used as an index 

Phe Puerto Rican Industrial Devel 
opment Co., basing its claim on the 
amount of rum shipped to the U.S., 
savs that the island's rum sales here 
have doubled. And it attributes this 
largely to the promotional campaign, 
on which Pridco alone will have spent 
$1.5.million by next spring. Distribu- 
tors are watching this sum and promot- 
ing their own Puerto Rican brands. 

e The Other Side—But trade observers 
claim that Puerto Rican rum sales in 





ss 


new ideas in sales and advertising. Right 
now Leigh’s model is acting the role of a 
paint store. The products it displays were 
stocked by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
which supplied the plate glass for the store 
front. Other companies are also cooperating; 
so the store will become a tire store, a 
specialty shop, ete., at regular intervals. 
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ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
Vita Craft Corporation, Kansas City 








Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


For shipping anything from perishable 
foods to finely finished utensils and ap- 
pliances, your best assurance of complete 
protection is KIMPAK* creped wadding. 
Strong, yet soft—flexible, yet smooth 
—KIMPAK provides the perfect cushion 
to guard against finish damage. 
Although a top quality packaging ma- 
terial, KIMPAK is economical to use. It’s 
neat, easy to apply—saves time in the 
shipping room. It’s clean and pleasant to 
handle. And KIMPAK is feather-light to 
reduce the size and weight of shipping 
packages. No other cushioning material 


imp ak \™ 


©. uw. RG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


provides comparable safety with so little 
bulk or weight! 

Moreover, the smart-looking, eye- 
appealing neatness of a KIMPAK-wrapped 
product cannot be surpassed. Many of 
America’s finest products go to market 
protected with KimMpAK—because of its 
attractive appearance. So try “Float Pack- 
aging” at your first opportunity. There 
is a specification to meet every require- 
ment of the four basic methods of In- 
terior Packaging: Flotation, Blocking 
and Bracing, Surface Protection, and 
Absorbent Packaging. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 





Individual Table Service—in pocket envel- 
ope lined with KIMPAK. 
Photo courtesy International Silver Company. 





Electric Waffle Iron 
Photo courtesy General Electric Company. 


—— FREE BOOKLET! 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me free, the illustrated 


KIMPAK kagi de. 
packaging guide awe 
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Explore 


New Business Frontiers 
with Conadas Frost Gank 


els iki” —eassallllllli 
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cn ISANDS OF U.S. businessmen are fast realizing 
that in Canada today lies a profit potential undreamed of 
a decade ago. 

There's the oil boom in Alberta... 


ore in Labrador... abundant water power...a flourishing 


newly discovered 


economy that places Canada third among the trading na- 
tions of the world . . . a challenging opportunity to pioneer 
your way to profit in many fields. 

The Bank of Montreal, with offices and an informed staff 
in key U.S. cities, can help you explore this magnificent 
market. As Canada’s first bank, we offer you experience 
gathered through years of on-the-scene familiarity ... 
backed by resources of over two billion dollars. 


In Canada since 1817... 
In the U.S. since 1859 
Wore than S500 Branches across Canada 


MONTREAL 
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Start your exploration with CANADA TODAY—our 100- 
page booklet that’s full of pertinent information and 





pictures—a handy, pocket-sized guide—a ready refer- 





ence to Canadian facts and figures. For your copy of 








CANADA TODAY, as for all business information, 
write to any of our offices listed here, or to the Business Development 
Department, Bank of Montreal, Place d’ Armes, Montreal. 


U. S. OFFICES 
NEW YORK 5: 64 Wall St.—C. T. Aulph, A. St. C. Nichol, F. W. Hunter, Agents 
CHICAGO 3: 27 South La Salle St.—L. E. Tritschler, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: Bank of Montreal (San Francisco}— 
333 California Street—G. T. Eaton, President 


U. K. OFFICES 


LONDON: 47 Threadneedle St, E.C.2 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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f ‘Vhe Facts Sehind the Figures 


WHAT THE B of M HAS TO MEET ITS OBLIGATIONS: 


CASH: The B of M has cash in its 


vaults and money on deposit with 


the Bank of Canada amounting to asf $ 229,296,309.15 


MONEY in the form of notes of, 
cheques on, and deposits with other 


banks 





156,733,757.58 


INVESTMENTS: The B of M has 
over a billion dollars invested in 
high-grade government bonds and 
other public securities, which have a a. 
ready market. Listed on the Bank's r 
books at a figure not greater than 
their market value, they amount to 1,044,968,842.21 

The B of M has other bonds, de- 
bentures and stocks, a substantial 
Part of which represents assistance 
to industry for plant development in 





the post-war period. These invest- , 
ments are carried at . . . , - 122,917,348.16 
CALL LOANS: The B of M has 
call loans which are fully protected 4: 
by quickly saleable securities, These 





loans amount to , 


QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES: The re- 
sources listed above, which can quickly be turned 
78% of all that the Bank owes 
- $1,602,090,910.01 


into cash, cover 
to the public. These “‘quick assets” amount to . 


LOANS: 
millions of dollars have been lent to 
business and industrial enterprises 
for production of every kind — to 
farmers, fishermen, lumbermen and 


During the year, many 


ranchers — to citizens in all walks 





of life, and to Provincial and Mu- 
nicipal Governments and School Dis- 


487,352,653.41 


tricts. These loans now amount to 


BANK BUILDINGS: In hamlets, 
villages, towns and large cities from 
coast to coast the B of M serves its 


customers at 541 offices. The value 





of the buildings owned by the Bank, 
together with furniture and equip- 


17,850,169.22 


ment, is shown on its books at. , 


OTHER ASSETS: These chiefly rep- 
resent liabilities of customers for 
commitments made by the Bank on ¢ 
their behalf, covering foreign and 
domestic trade transactions 


32,394,530.80 


TOTAL RESOURCES WHICH THE B of M 
+ $2,139,688,263.44 
——————— 


HAS TO MEET ITS OBLIGATIONS . 





FOR 1949 
WHAT THE B of M OWES TO OTHERS: 


DEPOSITS: While many business 
firms, manufacturers, merchants, 
farmers and people in every type of 
business have substantial deposits 
with the B of M, the larger part of 
the money on deposit with the Bank *. 
is the savings of well over a million 
Private citizens. The total of all de- 
posits is ,. , . * © « 


BANK NOTES: B of M bills in cir- 


culation, which are payable on pres- 
entation, amount to. ,. (eo Se 





$2,019,142,697.65 





3,621,916.00 
OTHER LIABILITIES: Miscellane- 
Ous items, representing mainly com- 
mitments undertaken by the Bank 
on behalf of customers in their for- 
eign and domestic trade transactions 31,767,839.18 


TOTAL OF WHAT THE B of M OWES ITS 
DEPOSITORS AND OTHERS . - $2,054,532,452.83 


TO PAY ALL IT OWES, THE B of M HAS 
TOTAL RESOURCES, AS SHOWN ON THE 
LEFT SIDE OF THIS STATEMENT 


AMOUNTING TO... . , 2,139,688,263.44 


WHICH MEANS THAT THE B of M HAS 
RESOURCES, OVER AND ABOVE WHAT 
IT OWES, AMOUNTING TO . + + « « $  85,155,810.61 
—_.— 
This figure of $85,155,810.61 is made up of money subscribed by 
the shareholders and, to some extent, of profits which have from 


tume to time been ploughed back into the business to broaden the 
Bank's services and to give added Protection for the depositors. 


EARNINGS— After paying all overhead expenses, 
including staff salaries, bonuses and contributions 
to the Pension Fund, and after making provision 
for contingencies, and for depreciation of Bank 
premises, furniture and equipment, the B of M 
reports carnings for the twelve months ended 
October 31st, 1949, of ot ie tye nates 
Provision for Dominion Income Tax and Provin- 


$ 9,221,569.97 


cial Taxes ee Se 3,405,000.00 

Leaving Net Earnings of . . ee er 5,816,569.97 
———— 

This amount was distributed as follows: 

Dividends to Shareholders . . . je he alee 3,600,000.00 

Balance to Profit and Loss Account 2,216,569.97 





CANADA'S FIRST BANK HOLDS 
LARGEST CANADIAN DEPOSITS 


Canadians have more money in the B of M than in any 
other bank. Canada’s First Bank holds total deposits of 
more than $2 billion ... and the large bulk of this 
money is held for well over a million and a half Cana- 
dians in every walk of life—confident people who 
know the value inherent in 1 32 years of solid growth. 


























Send FLOWERS-BY-WIRE to your customers— 


the perfect, personalized Christmas Gift! 


Christmas FLOW ERS-BY-WIRE make a real impression 
on all good customers or clients, on management and 
professional people. Any man and his wife will appreciate 


the thoughtfulness and warmth of the giver. 







Make up your business Christmas list now. 
Spot the number of people to whom you can wish 
a very Merry Christmas with a lovely bouquet 
of fresh FLOWERS, a wonderful table arrange- 


ment or a stately, gorgeous poinsettia plant. 


Order FLOW ERS-BY-WIRE through your local 
F.T.D. FLORIST. This will eliminate 
shopping problems and save you time. 
The Winged Mercury Emblem on 
each member’s window is our pledge 


that satisfaction is guaranteed! 


Christmas FLOWERS-BY-WIRE will produce 
large amounts of goodwill with your customers. 


Say. with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 
GF 





FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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the U.S., instead of going up, have 
actually dropped. 

They base their argument on the 
sales figures for the 17 states that have 
a monopoly on liquor sales. ‘Vhough 
these states account for only 30% of 
total U.S. sales, the trade iegards their 
figures as indicators of general trends 
Here’s what the monopoly-state figures 
show for the first nine months of 1949: 
e Sales of all distilled spirits ran 5% 
behind the 1945S period 
@ Sales of rum as a whole were down 


6.5% 


@ Sales of Puerto Rican rum were off 
even more—14%. Puerto Rican rum 
accounted for only 54% of all rum 


sales, as against 57°¢ the vear before 
e Sales of gin—rum’s chief competitor— 
actually gained a bit 
e Shipments—Ac tual 
Puerto Rican rum into the U.S. came 
to 378,658 cases during the first nine 
months of the vear, as against 181,407 
during the same months of 1948S But, 
sav observers, there’s a catch to this: 
Most of the rum that has becn retailed 
during the past five vears has been com 
ing out of wartime and postwar excess 
stocks 

What caused the spurt in shipments? 
Trade observers lav it to these factors 
(1) overordering bv wholesalers and 
retailers who expected greater consumer 


shipments of 


demand because of the promotion cam- 

‘ | > } > r 
paign; (2) reordering by some retailers 
who had managed to dispose of thei 
old excess inventories; and (3) increased 
sales of a few brands that have a fol- 
lowing in this market 


Funny Money Is 
Legal Tender in Texas 


Money is bouncing all over the place 
these days in the Panhandle of ‘Texas. 

There's a simple explanation: ‘The 
dollars are made of rubber; they're all 
part of a trade-at-home campaign 
launched by R. G. Tlughes, president of 
the Hughes Companies, building con 
tractors in Borger, Vex. Borger is onc 
of the towns in a tri-city trade area 
which also includes the communities of 
Phillips and Bunavista. ‘The dollars are 
valid for purchases in the entire tri 
city area until the end of this year. 
e Bonus—Hughes has been giving his 
employees an annual efficiency bonus 
for several years. ‘This year Wayne 
Phelps, manager of Hughes’ radio sta- 
tion, KHUZ, got the idea of paying 
the bonus in rubber tender. 

On the face of each rubber dollar is 
the slogan: “Let's spend our money in 
the community where we earn it.” The 
back explains that rubber is a_ vital 
tri-city petroleum product, and that 
the rubber dollar was made from raw 
materials produced by Phillips Petro- 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Progress makes mechanical equipment obsolete long before 

it wears out. Giant strides in steam generating practice during 
the past twenty-five years have resulted in substantially 
increased efficiencies and lower operating costs...have greatly 
accelerated obsolescence. And when you consider today’s 

cost of fuel and labor, you may find that these gains in operating 
efficiencies would make modern steam generating equipment 
a profitable investment for you. 


Many of the technological improvements responsible for this 
accelerated obsolescence have been successfully applied findings 
of Combustion research and development. The experience 
incident to this progress is at your disposal. Lower steam costs 
can help solve today’s critical problem — widening the margin 
between your costs and your selling price. A letter from you 


will bring an experienced C-E sales engineer to your Office. 
B-356 


Merger of Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. and The Superheater Compan 
g ) y 


200 Madison Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 











PENSIONS 
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Rete Fog 


RANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
N York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
L St.Paul Duluth In napolis Portland Superior Washington 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 


Our new brochure ‘Planning a 
Successful Retirement Program 


for Your Company’”’ explains how 


essfut 


. c 
eLANntne & sec 


Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 
plan. Our service is built upon years 


co any 
por vour come 


of experience in helping solve retire- 
ment problems for companies, large 
and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 


MaArsnHu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 








Executives! Here’s AREE HELP 


on Your Desk Problems! 


Here’s the compact, handy guide you've 
been wanting, to help you select the right 





Illustrates the special -—— MAIL TODAY— NO OBLIGATION! ——< 


desks for your office. j 

desks now available to fit the special Corey Samestowa Mis Cocp | 

requirements of modern offices—handsome, | Dent. 15. Coty Pa: ‘ | 

functionally designed desks that do things lw jthout obligation; please send ine a copy.of | 

to step up office efficiency. Mail the | your booklet, “Desks of Distinction for Modern | 

coupon—or have your secretary drop us a Offices.” 

line—right now! No obligation, of course. | I 
| Name = _— . —— ~ | 

. , ,oOnn ar 
CORRY-JAMESTOWN 1 aduecs j | 
MANUFACTURING CORP., CORRY, PA. Ci oe ; 


Master Craftsmen of Steel Office Furniture , 
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leum Co., Huber Corp., and United 
Carbon Co. All three companies oper- 
ate large plants in the area. 

e Restrictions—Most of the people who 
got the Hughes bonus seem to be per 
fectly content to have the bouncing 
bucks instead of U.S. greenbacks. They 
are using them just as though they were 
teal. ‘here are a couple of restrictions 
on their use, but these don’t seem to 
bother the tn-city inhabitants. One is 
that the rubber money can't be spent 
outside the tri-city area. Another: Con- 
sumers may not exchange the bonus 
money directly for U.S. dollars; only 
the merchants who take it in trade are 
privileged to give it to Hughes and 
get real money back. ‘That means, of 
course, that every bit of bonus money 
Hughes paid out will have to move 
through trade channels in the tri-city 
area by New Year’s Day. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Waltham Watch’s comeback has been 
aided by a $450,000 government order 
for aircraft clocks. President John J. 
Hagerty says the company’s chance of 
breaking even in 1950 depends on its 
success in getting output “about equally 


divided between watches and_ other 
products.” 

e 
A trailer showroom is helping Albers 


Super Markets boost its Christmas busi- 
ness in the Cincinnati area. ‘The trailer 
is used to show off champagne, candy, 
boxed dinners to large emplovers who 
want gifts for employees or customers. 
6 

Skyrocketing coffee prices have spurred 
the Census Bureau to resume its peri- 
odic survey of coftee inventories. The 
bureau says that it had to suspend its 
survey in 1947 curtailed 
funds. 


because of 


e 
Brooks Bros., Manhattan’s exclusive 
men’s clothier, will open another branch 
in Chicago. It already has a 
branch in Boston, two branches on the 
West Coast. 


storc 


« 
Shoe and slipper output in September 
ran a bare 1.3% behind September a 
vear ago. At the Popular Price Shoc 
Show in New York City, the feeling 
was that 1949 sales in the popular-pricc 
lines will wind up slightly behind 1948 
in dollar volume, slightly ahead in units 

ee 
Over-all advertising revenue for four 
major media dipped 2% during the first 
nine months of 1949 as against last 
vear. Publishers Information Bureau 
puts revenue of newspaper magazine 
sections up 9%, farm magazines up 1%, 
gencral magazines down 2%, network 
radio down 4%. 
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NOW. @ 0 


NEW V~S DRIVES 





(34-2 hp.) 


for Thousands of Additional Applications 


| 
FROM A-C. | POWER LINE 





CONTROL 
STATION 











The new V*S Drives are 
now avatlable in %, 1, 1% 
and 2 hp. sizes. Compact 
control unit is approxt- 
mately 11" square, 30” 
high— weighs under 75 


pounds. 


CONTROL 
UNIT 





ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE MOTOR 


The Original Packaged All-Electric, 
Adjustable-Speed Drive for A-c. Circuits 


RELIANCE 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


i 4 price 
sobs cn ford) 


Adjustable Speeds from A-c. Power 
for GREATER PRODUCTION at LOWER COST! 


Here is a simple, space-saving, low-cost A//-electric Adjust- 
able-speed Drive. This V*S Drive utilizes the same funda- 
mental principles employed in the design of a// Reliance 
V«S Drives for over 11 years. 


Provides an unlimited selection of 


UNLIMITED SPEED CHANGES. 


speeds over a wide range—electrically. 


JOGGING AND CREEPING SPEEDS, Selector switch provides for 
slow, jogging speed. Creeping speeds available through speed 
adjustor. 

REMOTE CONTROL. Push a button and twist a knob—at the 
machine or at any remote location—for instant action. 

QUICK, SMOOTH STARTING AND STOPPING: Offers fully controlled 
Starting and stopping. Dynamic braking is available. 
SPACE-SAVING. Compact, adjustable-speed drive motor con- 
nected to the driven machine saves valuable production space. 
SIMPLIFIED DESIGN. Simplest design ever achieved ina packaged, 
all-electric adjustable-speed drive operating from A-c. circuits. 
ADAPTABLE. The new V*S Drive can be easily applied to existing 
machines or built into machines as original equipment. 


Machine builder or machine user, it will pay you to have all the 
facts on this important extension of the V*S line. Write today 
for Bulletin D-2101. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING ¢€O. @ 
@ 1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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PACKAGES 


N°? MATTER what size packages you 


handle bottles, erates, cases, cartons, 
drums, cans, boxes, bales, bags... Farquhar 
has the right package handling Conveyor 
for you! Whether you need a_ portable, 
semi-permanent or permanent installation, 
move materials horizontally or from floor- 
to-floor, tell us your handling . problem. 


We'll give you the information you need! 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 


CONVEYORS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


TT NT a a 
t A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 201 Duke St., York, Pa., or & 
612 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Send me free data on Farquhar Package f 





Conveyors (1) Portable } Permanent HT 
CJ under 100 Ibs. [J 100 Ibs. i 


C0 500 Ibs. } 


I handle packages 
C) 300 Ibs. 


City State 


i 
I 
Address i 
t 
cin Gi ne Gn a ee en ane ee nk a 
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PRODUCTION 





Engineers Can Cut Costs 


A. S. M. E. experts discuss ways of applying the engi- 


neering approach to cost reduction. They see big jobs to do in 
preventive maintenance, personnel training, manufacturing costs. 


Something new has happened to en- 
gineering thinking—something that may 
show up in direct results in your own 
plant. The mechanical engineer has 
moved out of the narrow alleys of 
stresses and strains, combustion cycles, 
and heat-transfer theories. He is ventur- 
ing into much broader fields. 

‘An observer could feel the change of 
air last week at the 70th annual meet 
ing of the American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers, in New York. Some 
6,000 representatives of this country’s 
top mechanical engineering talent free- 
wheeled their bulky program (275 
papers in 7S sessions) over some broad 
terrain. They talked management prob- 
lems, how to train engineers, how rail- 
roads could do a better job of engineer- 
ing and materials handling, possibilities 
of new conveyor-belt techniques 

The payoff to industry may well be: 

(1) Lower manufacturing costs; 


(2) More efficient engineering design. 
(3) A continuing supply of well 


trained junior engineers; 

(4) A more stable engimeering-labor 
market; 

(5) Help to railroads. 

Naturally, A.S.M.E. members didn’t 
forget their beloved pressure vessels, 
gas turbines, high-temperature alloys, 
rockct engineering, and the like. But 
the focus of attention fell mainly on 
the new ficlds of engineering intcrest. 


|. Management Problems 


Every management man is acutely 
cost-conscious. So A.S.M.E. manage- 
ment sessions stuck pretty closely to 
methods of controlling cost. 

Along this line, D. M. Voitsberger, 
comptroller, the S.S. White Dental 
Mfg. Co., had several points to make. 
Any cost system, he said, must first of 
all be practicable. Io make certain the 
system works, the cost standards must 
be based on a scientifically planned 
budget. The budget itself is based on 
what costs should be under normal op- 
erating conditions. Check actual cost 
results against these standards every 
week. Then vou have a measure of the 
efficiency of each operating department, 
as well as of the whole plant. 

Voitsberger insisted that no cost-con- 
trol svstem was worth its salt unless 


responsibility for it is pmned down. 
Authority should go hand in hand with 
the responsibility. And responsibility 
must be based on cooperation from all 
departments throughout the _ plant, 
right down to the operating man 

e Maintenance—In considering control 
of maintenance costs, start with the 
engineering and buying of equipment. 
That was the advice of Howard Bishop, 
chicf industrial cngineer, the Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co. A’ primary 
question is this: Is the equipment up to 
the job? 

Bishop urged preventive maintenance 

programs as a potential cost saver—that 
is, catching the breakdowns before they 
occur. But he warned that such a pro 
gram costs money. You have to weigh 
the expense of a preventive-maintenance 
setup against the cost and probability of 
machinery breakdowns. 
e Quality Indicator—Another kind of 
control came in for an airing: quality 
control. R. C. Miles, of General Elec 
tric Co., Erie, Pa., told of an automatic 
indicator that performs the functions of 
control charts. Vhe indicator counts the 
parts inspected; it also counts the num- 
ber of rejects for one quality charac- 
teristic, and shows the percentage of 
rejects by meter. As long as the meter 
needle stays in the green portion of the 
scale, the percentage of rejects is nor- 
mal; if it swings into the red, you're 
headed for trouble. 

Miles says the mechanical inspector 
results in improved product quality, re 
duces scrap and rework losses. Right 
now, the machine will work only where 
rejects run less than 10%. (If you are 
getting more than 10% rejects, your 
process probably needs drastic change.) 


Il. Employment Problems 


In the next 10 or 12 years, jobs in 
engineering may increase by 100,000, 
A.S.M.LE. members heard. (These are 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. ) 

BLS shows that salaries of younger 
engineers have climbed higher, on a 
percentage basis, than the salaries of 
longtime engineering employees. The 
first 10 years of experience net the big- 
gest salary gains. 

F. K. Mitchell, manager of equip- 
ment, New York Central System, had 
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No ont likes business 
to be quiet, but it’s never 
good business to have nosse—especially 
when it’s unnecessary. 


Fibretone sound-absorbing panels are 
scientifically designed to help end costly 
noise—to give you a ceiling ‘with a 
hundred thousand noise traps.” 


In each 12"-square unit, hundreds of 
cylindrical holes or ‘“‘noise traps’’ are 
drilled in the sound-absorbing material. 
Ina room 15'x 15' you'd have 108,900 
of these “noise traps.’’ Sound waves as 
they strike the ceiling enter the holes 
where the sound energy is dissipated. 






ld give a lor for 
@ little QUIET! 





You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce disturbing noise 
and increase productive efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers 


convince you with an estimate... 


Fibretone can be readily installed over 
existing ceilings. It is attractive in ap- 
pearance, can be painted and repainted, 
and is designed to meet the most modest 
budget. 


To assure utmost in noise-quieting 
benefits, J-M Fibretone ceilings are in- 
stalled only by Johns-Manville or by 
J-M Approved Acoustical Contractors. 


You'll be under no obligation to let 
us answer two executive questions: 
“What will the job cost?’ “How soon 
can you do it?’’ For a prompt estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, New York. «peg. us. pat. Off. 





Vth HERETONE: 
youll have lots of 


guier tor very Mite! 








JOVNS MANVILLE 


¥%| Johns-Manville 


Transite* Movable Walls—Terrafiex* and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite* — Flexstone” Built-Up Roofs—Acoustical Materials—Etc. 








A. 0. Smith 
Builds 
Electric 


f 
Motor Seeeeh ~ for hundreds of Products, Including 
“PRESSURE QUEEN” AIR COMPRESSORS 


If the power component in your product calls for an electric motor, 
with the prime requirements economy, compact design, and im- 
proved performance, consult the A. O. Smith sales engineer. He 
offers you the complete facilities of the research and engineering 
staff at A. O. Smith, to help integrate electric-motor design with 
your product design. “Pressure Queen” Air Compressor is a typical 
example of this A. O. Smith service. 





PRESSURE QUEEN, product of The Campbell Hausfeld Company, 
Harrison, Ohio, is a 4-cylinder air compressor with many industrial, 
garage, farm, and home uses, for blowing, cleaning, painting—all 
jobs which require no more than 3 cu. ft. of air per minute at 60-Ib. 
working pressure. “Pressure Queens” are thoroughly run in before 





ane’ ~ delivery. 

A. O. SMITH ELECTRIC MOTOR is '2 hp, 115 230 v, 60 cycle, single 
4 phase, 56 frame, 1800 rpm. Pre-lubricated sealed ball bearings are 

Ask the A.O. Smith sales self-protected from dirt and dust. 

a engineer about electric 

motors for both standard 24-HOUR MOTOR SERVICE. To more than 200 authorized service sta- 
4 and special uses... tions, A. O. Smith Product Service Division provides fast, low-cost 
electric-motor service, on a 24-hour, off-the-shelf basis. Factory Serv- 


4 ice Branches and Warehouses 
at Union, N. J., Chicago 17, 
Dallas 2, Los Angeles 12. 





A.O. Smith Corporation, Dept. BW-1249 

5715 Smithway St. 

Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Without obligation, send us full information on A.O, 
Smith Electric Motors. 





Name —— 

Firm -—— — ELECTRIC MOTORS 

Street Be Boston * New York © Pittsburgh + Cincinnati * Syracuse 
Cleveland * Atlanta * Chicago * Minneapolis ~- Detroit 

City State Milwaukee * Houston * Tulsa * Dallas * Denver * Seattle 


Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Motor Export Department: 13 East 40th St., New York 16 











a story to tell on what Central is doing 
for the young engincer. Its formula for 
getting, training, and keeping the engi 
neering graduate boils down to this: 
Pay the apprentice adequately; improve 
employer-apprentice relations; provide 
better chances for advancement; keep 
down overhiring, and avoid layoffs in 
lean times; don’t move an apprentice 
around from city to city too much; 
make him feel he is a part of manage- 
ment from the time he is hired. 


Ill. Railroad Problems 


Engineers can help with that old rail- 
road bugbear: operating costs. A. 
Perlman, general manager of ‘The Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western R.R., 
showed how better utilization of equip 
ment would lower operating costs, cut 
capital expenditures, increase safety, and 
improve service. 

Perlman said that the character and 
use of rolling stock influences 50% of 
a railroad’s operating costs. Only three 
hours of a car day are useful hours; the 
rest of the time, the car is in a terminal. 
Class I railroads have a $5-billion invest- 
ment in cars. By adding just four min 
utes of useful time per car day, the rail- 
roads can increase effective car inven- 
tory by $100-million. Perlman suggested 
that engineering, transportation, and 
mechanical departments get together, 
set up adequate ways of watching costs, 
do a better maintenance job, and work 
with shippers to speed up turnarounds. 

He also made a plea for fundamental 
research by railroad engineers. Such re- 
search would work to reduce weight, 
help eliminate tailormade specifications 
that hamstring car production (BW— 
Apr.17’48,p62) 

Still another way to cut costs was 
mechanization of railway 
freight houses. W. H. Roehrig, system 
supervisor of the Atchison, ‘Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. told of savings this tech- 
nique had brought his company. 


discussed 


IV. Belt Conveyors 


The proposed “conveyor railroad” 
in| Ohio (BW—Feb.12°49,p45) has 
sparked a lot of interest in big belts. 
Conveyor-belt experts from represent 
ative companies in the industry recently 
put their heads together, came up with 
some novel ideas on jobs the belts could 
do. They passed on to the engineers 
some of the possibilities: 

(1) Across-city belts to cut down in- 
tracity traffic; 

(2) Luggage conveyors for hotels and 
railroads; 

(3) Moving sidewalks, to cut out 
nuisance rides like New York’s Times 
Square-Grand Central shuttle; 

(4) Ship loaders and unloaders; 

(5) Wider use of huge belt conveyors 
in ore fields. 
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about her boss 


--. engineered 
shipping containers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., 





y, Inc.: H 
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General 
Noiled Box 









Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 


Conti | Box C Dallas. 


{os 
General Cleated 





As a good secretary you know it isn’t 
the regular assignments that make a 
hit with the boss, but rather the little 
en things. 

Now ... there isn’t anything that is 
of more ‘importance to management 
than profits . . . and profits depend 
much upon reduced costs. And that’s 
where you come in—and where we 
come in. 

General Boxes reduce costs; further- 
more, they provide protection. Hun- 
dreds of firms know this, but perhaps 
your firm doesn't. 

Why not drop your boss a memo? 

He'll be glad you did... and it will 


— be added proof that you ARE a 


good secretary. 







Send for your free copy of 
“THE GENERAL BOX” 





General General Ceintakee 
Corrugoted Corrugated All-Bound Box Pallet 
Box Container = 
RA TROWE I 
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MODEL SMOKESTACKS in Consolidated Edison’s experimental wind tunnel are checked 
by N. Y. U. scientists trying to solve problems involving invisible fumes and dust. A white 
mist introduced through the stacks is controlled at... 





MASTER PANEL which regulates mist density and velocity as well as wind-tunnel velocity. 
Researchers believe that data obtained from these tests will give valuable standards for 


stack design and location. 


How Smokestacks Stack Up 


Now that more and more of industry 
has put the damper on smoking stacks 
and chimneys (BW —Sep.10’49,p52), 
Con lated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., is digging deeper into the prob 
lem. It's casting an eve on stacks that 


don’t smoke, the harmless looking ones 
that throw off gases or suspended but 
invisible dusts not caught by collection 
equipment. 

To give factory stacks a closer look, 
the New York utility company is using 
a variation of an old aviation tech- 
nique, the wind tunnel. Consolidated 
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has financed the project which will be 
carried on at New York University’s 
College of Engineering. N.Y.U.’s staff 
members will handle the research under 
the direction of Prof. Gordon Strom. 
When the program gets into full 
swing, engineers will be able to study 
the behavior of model chimneys inside 
the tunnel. 
e Tunnel Turntable—The tunne! itself 
represents a tract of land 2,000 ft. long. 
Each square inch of tunnel represents 
20 ft. of ground surrounding a plant or 
factory. Smoke stacks and their plants 


will be scaled down proportionally 
before being put inside the tunnel for 
study. In order to vary wind condition, 
models are mounted on a_ turntable 
that rotates through 360 degrees. 


Gases and chemicals coming from 
real stacks may be invisible, but at 
N.Y.U. they will be replaced by a 


dense, white mist with the same prop 
ertics. ‘The stuff may look like smoke, 
but the researchers don’t like the com- 
parison. ‘They are using it, they say, 
because it’s a good carrying agent fot 
most kinds of suspended material and 
gives a clear picture of effects of wind 
direction and patterns on the real thing 
e White Mist—Ihe generator for mak 
ing the white mist is fed with a paraffin 
base oil. Oil squirts through electric 
heaters to vaporize and collect in a bell 
jar. ‘The vapor is then pressure-fed into 
the model stacks to simulate the carry 
ing agent. When the program starts on 
practical problems, the desired sus 
pended matter will be added. 

Right now the staff is giving some 
finishing touches to the installation. 
Before they can dig into actual research 
experiments, operating conditions of 
the tunnel itself have to be just right. 

lorced air coming into the tunnel 


from a blower must be free of turbu- 
lence before truc-to-life air conditions 
can be simulated. ‘There is even a 


chance that heat from nearby radiators 
and lights will have some effect on the 
air inside the tunnel Such strav heat 
might cause unwanted thermal currents. 
e Objectives—lngincers high 
hopes for success in the project. ‘They 
aren't trying to study ordinary cond: 
tions, but, at the same time, cases lik« 
the one at Donora, Pa. (BW —Nov.22 
"48.p21), are beyond their aim. ‘They 
figure that these are too extreme, and 
too infrequent. 

What they want to do is reconstruct 
extraordinary atmospheric conditions 
encountered in actual stack operation 
Their equipment is designed to var 
the densitv of the carrving agent, its 
velocity, and velocity of the wind blow 
ing through the tunnel. 

Fventually they hope to be able to 
supply definite practical 


} 
Have 


answers to 
fuine control questions: proper height 
of stacks, location in relation to prevail 
ing winds and buildings, actual design, 
and proper operation. But they aren’t 
ready for that vet. 
e Unknowns—I'irst there are other prob- 
lems to be solved. ‘Turbulence, tem- 
perature, and humidity conditions are 
still, for the most part, unknowns. 
Consolidated engineers know that flow 
patterns of fumes and gases depend 
upon factors like stack location, prevail- 
ing winds, and local terrain, but they 
don’t know exactly how these factors 
vary the pattern. 

There aren’t any standardized figures 
or tables on these subjects to help in 
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—> This book—which our Industrial Development staff will 





prepare especially to meet your requirements— will open the 
door to a treasure-land. For it will show you where and how 


: Nig : : Industri 
your plant will best fit into a great new industrial area. Industrial 


F a ‘ ; i . Development 
In this thriving triangle on both sides of the Ohio are : 
, 5 representatives 
resources essential to your new plant: coal, petroleum, 3 
. F 5 are located at: 
natural gas, water, salt and salt brines, clay. Vastly expand- 
New York 4, N. Y. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Let us, in confidence and without obligation, submit a dinitneis-t: tee 


ing steam power plants mean lower power cost . . . trans- 


portation is ideal. 


custom-made study of what your plant can find in this Chicago 7, Ill. 
“American Ruhr’. Ask our man to “‘open the door”’ to all 


the possibilities available to you. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 














ABSENCE OF WIND in tunnel causes mist to hang over building and surrounding 
ground. But... 





MODERATE AIR VELOCITY carries mist away from stacks for a considerable distance. 
Am. 3 





HIGH AIR SPEED through tunnel results in this extreme condition. 
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predetermining stack design. Stacks are 
generally tailormade to fit surrounding 
conditions. After some research at 
N.Y.U., Consolidated hopes to compile 
standard tables that will furnish engi- 
neers with all necessary data for locating 
and constructing stacks. 

@ Short Stacks?—The usual procedure is 
to build stacks as high as possible. But 
Consolidated Edison and others in the 
vicinity of large airports have a special 
problem. Civil Aeronautics Authority 
regulations limit stack height near air- 
fields. So the N.Y.U. project would 
like to figure out some method of 
designing shorter stacks that could do 
most of the work of tall ones. 


? 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Shortage of fats and oils for leather tan- 
ning has spurred research on new syn- 
thetics. ‘The Army Quartermaster Corps 
has underwritten cost of a develop 
ment project by ‘Tanner’s Council Re- 
search Laboratory at the University of 
Cincinnati. : 

9 
Abrasives from corm cobs are produced 
in a new processing plant developed 
by Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. ‘The 
abrasives are used in polishing glass and 
plastics. 

e 
Autos to kitchens: Murray Corp. of 
America, automotive-body builder, will 
start making home appliances carly in 
1950. Cooking ranges, metal cabinets, 
and complete kitchens are planned. 

ae 


Research on high-energy fuel will b« 
done at a new laboratory being built at 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboraton 
Cleveland. Part of the building: wil 
house equipment for synthesis of pro- 
pellants. 

« 
Standards for baking tins and measuring 
utensils have been revamped, the Amc 
ican Standards Assn. savs. Manufactur 
ers have agreed to a set of closer tolcr- 
ances 

* 
Specks of 1-millionth in. diameter ar 
counted on a new instrument designed 
by General Electric. Application: studies 
in air pollution and meteorology. 

e 
Nodular cast iron (B\W—Mar.5’49,p45 
has been under study by the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory. ‘The current ‘l'ech- 
nical Reports Newsletter carries a prog 
ress report on the project. Write: Office 
of Technical Services, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington 25. 

” 
A switching center in Chicago handles 
400 ‘Teletype messages an hr. for Car- 
negic-Ilinois Steel. Push buttons control 
the routing of company-wide traffic. 
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how to sell in these 


“buy-gone days 








MODEL 435 


The last word in a 
duplicator. Table-top 
model with built-in } 
electric motor. Lets 
operator sit down. | 
Model 27 stand 
with foot control 
illustrated 
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NEW ACCESSORIES 


Complete new line 
of styli, lettering 
guides, and screen 
plates. Produce 
professional looking 
copies with a wide 
ronge of type faces, 
illustrations, 





drawings, and 
shadings. New roll 
point stylus mckes 
handwriting easy 

















Pa 


, = “buy” days are gone. The “‘sell’’ days are 
here. And that means thousands of copies of direct 
mail, sales presentations, conference guides, and 
other material for your salesmen. 

Producing this material in a hurry to meet the 
ever-changing sales situation is an ideal job for 

A. B. Dick mimeographs. A new price list, for 
example, can be mimeographed in a matter of 
minutes. And what’s more important, A. B. Dick 
mimeographs bring you this speed without any loss 
of the other duplicating essentials—legibility, over-all 
economy, versatility, and simple operation. That’s 
why mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating. 

So don’t be shackled to static sales material. Mail 
the coupon below, or ask your nearby A. B. Dick 
distributor to explain how BALANCED duplicating can 
help you sell with A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


“ A.B.Dick 


the first name in mimeographing 


SOMOS T EHS EE OHHH EEE EESHEESESESE EE EHEOEESE EE EEEEEEESEEESESEES® 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-1249 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


1 would like complete information on how BALANCED Duplicating 
can help our sales. 


NAME ——— — - ———————— 
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In’ Manitoba, Canada’s Central 
Province, the Department of 
Industry and Commerce main- 
tains a complete consulting and 
advisory service to all manufac- 
turers considering expansion. 
Market research statistics... 
continuing inventories of plant 
sites... lists of manufacturers 
suitable for contract or license 


arrangements... available sales 
agents... all yours for the 
asking! 


The latest economic survey 
“Manitoba—and the Western 
Market'’ presents details on the 
extensive and wealthy market 
comprising Western Canada 
from the Great Lakes to the 
Rockies. 


For a free copy, write 
on your business 
letterhead to Depart- 
,, ment 119. 





DEPARTMENT OF 


INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA - CANADA 


25-49 











NEW PRODUCTS 








Stabilizer jacks beneath the body are lowered to press against road surface. 


With the Greatest of Ease 


Utility truck lifts and carries awkward loads; with special 
attachments it can handle steel coils or assist in laying spooled cable. 


To speed the flow of heavy, awkward 
supplies in materials handling, Lull Mfg. 
Co. has developed the Traveloader. It 
looks like a flatbed truck with the mid- 
dle section cut away and replaced by a 
hydraulic elevator. he clevator can 
travel laterally across the truck. 

In industrial plants, steel mills, or 
storage depots, Traveloader performs as 
a combined motor truck and _ fork-lift 
truck. It does most of the work of 
straddle-buggies, tractors, and yard 
cranes, but carries its load side-saddle. 
e Attachments Available—In operation 


a hydraulic lift-tower slides out 72 in. 


to insert its forks under a load. The 
load is then brought back and deposited 
on the Traveloader platforms. Weight 
of the load is said to be distributed 
equally over the four wheels. 

Several special attachments are avail 
able for the Traveloader. One is a ram 
used for picking up, transporting, and 
stacking steel coils. Another is a special 
power-operated spindle mounted on the 
lift tower for picking up spooled cable. 
The spindle reels m or brakes the spool 
as needed while cable is laid. 

e Gas or Diesel—Power for the unit is 
supplicd by one rear-mounted engine, 
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4 ways to pack a package 
with sales appeal 


A package that makes your product easier to use 
makes it easier to sell. That’s why Continental has 
gone all-out in designing cans with special features 
that appeal to both consumers and merchants. 
Above are four examples of Continental’s constant 
search for packaging refinements and improvements 


that build sales. Let’s look at them, one by one: 


@ The gallon cone-type syrup can has two unusual 

features. First, the top can be reclosed again and 
again, which is very handy for the user of syrups. 
Second, this package can be flush lined with a spe- 
cial inside coating, making it suitable for packing 
many sensitive types of syrup. 

@ The large frozen food can has a specially designed 


profile cover for easy stacking. 


@ The luncheon meat can has a center score that 


permits key opening right across the middle of the 





can body. Mrs. Housewife doesn’t have to dig the 
meat out —a convenience she appreciates. 

@ The linseed oil can— popularly known as “F” style 
—is a Continental development. Its larger side 
panels give better brand name display. 


Remember, these are just samples of Continental’s 
search for refinements and improvements in pack- 
ages. No matter what your product or your problem 
is, we'd like to talk with you and see if we can’t 
suggest something worthwhile. Continental is big* 
enough and flexible enough to handle any situation. 


/ as 
% beat Continenta 
a vavendable source of SUPPY ° 


CONTINENTAL© CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums * Paper Containers 
Products * Crown Caps and Cork Products 


Decoware 


New York 17, New York 


Steel Containers ¢ Plastic 
Machiner i pment 








Only 
Magnavox 
Designs an 
Builds 





ILLUSTRAVOX, “The Illustrated 
Voice,” is a product pioneered and 
perfected by the oldest name in 
radio. For details on new fully auto- 
matic models write ILLUSTRA VOX, 
2139 Bueter Road, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 


when the call is for 


CONTROLS 


you'll find the answer 
_>\ HERE 
S 


ae Bigger, Better, 
General Controls 
Catalog now ready 
—reserve your copy! 






104 pages covering the complete General 
Controls line of Automatic Pressure, 
Temperature, Level and Flow controls. It 
charts, tabulates and details, capacities, 
pressures, dimensions and specifications 
of hundreds of controls. Whatever the 
product or process—in heating, refriger- 
ation, aircraft or industry, there's a better 
General Control for the job. General 
Controls do more and cost /ess. The new 
Catalog tells how and why. Send for 
your copy today 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


823 Allen Ave., Glendale 1, Calif. 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level 
and Flow Controls 

FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore (5 

Birmingham (3), Boston (16), Buffalo 

3), Chicago (5), Cincinnati (2), Cleve- 

land (15), Dallas (1), Denver (4), Detroit 

8), Glendale (1), Houston (6), Kansas 





City (2), New York (17), Minneapolis 
2), Philadelphia (40), Pittsburgh (22 
San Francisco (7), Seattle (1), St 


Lovis (12), Tulsa (6). DISTRI- 
BUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITES 
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either gasoline or diesel. Power-boosted 
steering and hydraulic brakes are stand- 
ard on all but the smallest models. 
Equipment includes a full lighting sys- 
tem with two adjustable spotlights for 
night work. ‘T'raveloader is available in 
10 models and three sizes with 3,000, 
10,000, and 30,000-Ib. capacities. ‘The 
company is at 3612 E. 44th St., Minne- 
apolis 6, Minn. 


Machinability of Metals 
Is Tested by Shop Unit 


Unless you know something about a 
particular metal, you can burn out a lot 
of expensive tools trying to machine it. 
The M.S. E. Schlesinger Machinability 
Tester is aimed at avoiding this and 
other troubles. It provides a means of 
determining, in advance, machining 
data on unfamiliar materials. 

Iwo factors must be known be 
fore machine speeds, feed rates, and 
tool life can be determined: (1) cutting 
resistance and (2) abrasion. 

‘The tester measures cutting resistance 
with a special tool which penetrates the 
metal to be worked. Resistance it en 
counters is measured by the tester and 
recorded on a dial indicator in Ib. per 
0.00] sq. in 

Abrasion is tested by a 10-mm. ball 
held firmly against the material. This 
ball is in contact with the piece for a 
given length of time under a known 
pressure and is later compared with a 
standard for actual wear. 

Once a set of resistance and abrasion 
standards is set up by the tester, it cal 
culates necessary working data. Once 
compiled, the data may be kept for 
future reference, thus avoiding retesting. 


CAN MARKER 


Bruce E:ngineering Corp. is making 
a machine to stamp code markings on 
cans. It’s designed for use in food, beer, 
oil, and milk plants. 

The Bruceway can-marker doesn’t 
require any external power for 1ts opera- 
tion. Movement of containers along 
a conveyor line runs the whole works. 

Ihe cans or containers rotate a pail 
of starwhcels; these in turn, run the 
stamping wheel and ink-metering pump. 
The marker stamps digits in single or 
multiple rows at speeds up to 600 cans 
per minute. Ink consumption is about 
1 pt. a month compared with the 5 gal 
used by conventional marking equip- 
ment. Moist or damp cans_ passing 
through the marker don’t affect the 
quality of the printing. 

(he marker can be installed at any 
convenient point along a conveyor line 
in about an hour. Bolts fasten flanges 
on each side of the unit to the convevor 


frame. Live-rubber shock mounts pro- 


vide automatic height adjustment for 
uniform printing. The machine takes 
up 1 cu. ft. of space. Bruce /:ngineering 
Corp. is located at +17 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 5. 
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A heating system that keeps loads on a 
truck from freezing to the body is 
optional equipment on Euclid Road 
Machinery Co.'s trucks. Heat is piped 
from the engine’s exhaust through side- 
wall ‘“‘ducts.” 

6 
lrial lots of a new solyent—diallylcyana- 
mide—are now available from American 
Cyanamid Co, ‘The compound will 
work with most natural and synthetic 
resins. 

e 
Interchangeable filters have been de 
signed for American Optical Co.'s 
respirator mask. Each filter protects the 
worker against a particular kind of air 
pollution 

e 
Portable dust collectors in capacities 
ranging from +50 cu. ft. pcr min. to 
1,800 cu. ft. per min., are in production 
it Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

a 


Air-powered fork trucks are safe fo: 
plants where gasoline engines are an 
explosion hazard. Crescent ‘Truck Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., makes the trucks in ca 
pacities of 2,000 Ib. and 3,000 Ib. 

e 
Changeovers from gas to oil fuels are 
made by switching interchangeable 
parts on Iron Fireman’s RG’ series of 
industrial burners 

e 
Christmas trees soaked in ‘lTregreen 
won't catch fire, will stay fresh longer 
Griffin Bros., Box +4511, Portland 2, 
Ore., makes the compound. 





THIS COUNTER prints daily or job-lot 
production rates of a machine on a card 
form. After the form is inserted into Pro- 
ductimeter, a turn of a knob does the print- 
ing. Produced by Durant Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, the counter is adaptable to IBM, 
Remington Rand, and Keysort form systems. 
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that a pencil of babbitt 
metal leaves no mark — 
though if clearly 
marks all other 
metal finishes. 


CHRYSLER SUPERFINISH 


... the exclusive Chrysler way of surface finishing 
vital engine parts, comes closer to eliminating friction 
and wear than any finishing method ever devised. 












By removing surface roughness ieft by machining, 
Superfinish produces almost unbelievable mirror 
smoothness. Superfinished parts fit closer and wear 
longer. That means greater utilization of the ad- 
vantages to be found only in higher speeds and 
higher compression ratios. 


Superfinishing is one of the big reasons 
why Chrysler Industrial Engines out- 
perform, out-last and out-economize 

other similarly rated engines on 

practically every kind of job you can name. 

Yet, thanks to Chrysler mass production 
economies, you can buy a Chrysler Indus- 

trial Engine for less money. 


y For eye-opening details, see your Chrysler 
an . Industrial Engine Dealer, or write us. Parts 
: and service quickly available everywhere. 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
31, Michigan 


LHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines and: 
Power Units 





HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 








"G’BYE, DAD...MOM SAYS BE CAREFUL!” 


greater efficiency, and increased production 


S long, Billy. And as for being careful, let’s make a dea! 
Y out of trouble on your new bike, and I'll 


keep a watchful eye on accidents at work.”’ 


( KEE] 


Businesses of all sizes—small and large, across the nation 
protected by Hardware Mutuals workmen's compen- 

sation insurance. But that’s not all. Those who also qualify 

tor Hardware M 

xpert help in eliminating the causes 


Hardware M 


sympathetic settlement of clain 


uals accident prevention service are getting 
of accidents. This, plus 
ils nationally known reputation for quick, 


1s, results in higher employe 


morale, 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives— fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service—prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 


dend savings to poli yholders every year since organization 


Phone Western Union 
Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 


and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








FINANCE 


r New Home Mortgages wiitlions of dollars) 
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Plenty of Mortgage Money 


Last year’s worries have switched to optimism, but money 
men aren't taking any chances. They still prefer safe loans and 


charge less for them. 


How long is the home-building boom 
going to last? 

That’s still any one’s guess. But 
among those who should know you 
don’t hear much pessimism expressed 
these days. 

The Dept. of Commerce, which did 
such a good job a year ago in its fore- 
cast of the 1949 building rate, now 
expects private residential building in 
1950 to drop only about 7% below 
1949's record-breaking level (BW —Oct. 
15°49,p15). 

The feeling in financial and real es- 
tate circles is just as optimistic. Rough- 
ly the general belief adds up to this: 
The demand for new homes will con- 
tinue somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the 1949 rate for at least two or 
three more years. 

e Plenty of Money—In any case, the 
current housing boom isn’t going to ex- 
pire over the near term because of any 
lack of mortgage money. In the realty 
mortgage field no shortage of lendable 
funds has yet developed despite the 
imount of money already lent out in 
the postwar years to finance personal 
home-building operations (chart, above). 

In fact, the mortgage money market 
has become looser in recent months. 

e No Discrimination—But the forthcom- 
ing ban on FHA and VA loan insur- 
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ince for property with restrictive cove 
nants means another qualification is 
being tacked on the list of requirements 
for federal mortgage insurance. ‘The 
ruling is based on a Supreme Court de 
cision invalidating recorded covenants 
restricting ownership of property on the 
basis of race, creed, or color. 

Properties for which covenants have 

alieady been recorded will be excluded 
from regulation. Moreover, public hous- 
ing developments will not be affected 
since for the most part such  restric- 
tions already have been banned from 
them. But effects of the ruling on 
private financing and building cannot 
be gaged yet. Both FHA and VA are 
currently drafting regulations, which 
will be announced within the next 
couple of months. 
e Survey—In some sections of the coun- 
try, a BUSINESS WEEK survey indicates, 
it probably hasn’t been too easy at 
times this year to get low-rate G.I. 
loans. 

But plenty of them are still coming. 
In October, the Veterans Administra- 
tion received almost 40,000 applications 
for G.I. 4% loan guarantees from lend- 
crs. ‘That’s the most received since No- 
vember, 1947, and there has been a 
steady uptrend since last April. 

Big operators in the mortgage field 
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The Clad Steel That’s 
Truly Corrosion Resistant! 
Easily Formed or 

Deep Drawn! 


Does the material’ you are now 
using cost too much for you to fab- 
ricate your product from it profit- 
ably? Then learn the advantages 
of using Permaclad, the ultra mod- 
ern Stainless Clad Steel. Permaclad 
combines the surface character- 
istics of Stainless Steel with the 
forming qualities of Carbon Steel. 
It has excellent cold forming prop- 
erties. Is readily polished to any 
desired luster. Shower stalls, deep 
freeze units and many other prod- 
ucts are now being made of 
Permaclad. It will pay you to get 
full information about this cor- 
rosion resistant, cost saving steel 
now. Free literature on request. 
Alan Wood Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Penna., Dept-P21. 


The Finer The Finish 
The Finer The Product 
For The Finest Finish 
Use PERMACLAD 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
Frode of 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Other Products: AW Algrip, Abrasive Floor Piate - AW 
Super-Diamond Floor Pilate - Billets ~« 
Plates - Sheets (Alloy and special grades), 
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looking for LOWER CO5T/ 
‘fee oe fa 
e Water 

—" 






m@®The GRDA District, in the center 
of the growing Southwest, provides: 


Plant Locations on a non- 
profit basis-Hydro-Electric 
Power, firmed up by steam, 
as low as 5.3 mills perKWH 
—Adequate raw and filter- 
ed water at Cost of Produc- 
tion — Process Steam from 
50 lbs. to 150 lbs. Pressure 
at Cost of Production. 

Over 22 million people live 
within 500 miles of the 
GRDA area—a market and 
an adequate supply of 
labor are here. 

May we send you a brochure describing 
in detail the factors favorable to 
chemical processing in the GRDA area? 
ND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 
VINITA, OKLAHOMA 
An Agency of the State of Oklahoma 












Size—4" high ‘ 
5A" wide, 1%" deep. ie 


BENDIX-FRIEZ 


PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


Everybody wants truly accurate information 
on the two vital comfort factors. This pre- 
cision, hair-operated indicator is manu- 
factured and calibrated to professional 
standards by the maker of the world’s finest 
weather instruments. Handsome metal 
case, instant reading dial, for desk 

or wall mounting. A memorable 318 
gift for only 


Order direct from 

FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. B2 

Baltimore 4, Maryland 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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have been the nation’s life insurance 
companies. The New York Life In- 
surance Co. recently reported that its 
home-mortgage loans to veterans alone 
have totaled some $108-million during 
the past three and a half years. 

e Big Lenders—But the biggest pro- 
viders of mortgage-moncy in the post- 
war period have been building and loan 
associations. Of the $8.3-billion of new 
nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 or less 
recorded in the first nine months of 
1949, approximately 31% were made 
by building and loan associations, 
20.9% were supplied by commercial 
banks, 8.6% by insurance companies, 
6.3% by mutual savings banks. 

Here’s the regional picture the sur- 
vey discloses: 

ATLANTA.  Mortgage-money — ap- 
pears to be accumulating faster in the 
Southeast than it can be used. In- 
sured FHA and G.I. mortgage loans are 
now being granted freely at rates of 
4% to 5%; temporary construction 
loans are available to builders at 3% 
to +% rates; rates up to 6% are being 
charged for noninsured loans. 

Plenty of building is going on in the 
arca. Much more is in sight. 

CHICAGO. = Mortgage-money is 
available and the outlook indicates a 
continued good supply for some timc 
ahead. As a result, home buvers have 
been finding it easicr to get more fa- 
vorable terms than was possible a few 
months back. Sometimes concessions 
take the form of a shading of the going 
interest rate by }° other times 
more liberal property appraisals are 
made. 

Banks probably aren't as active lend 
crs as building and loan, mortgage and 
insurance companies. ‘That's because 
thev are looking for loans based on 
50% to 60% of appraisal values while 
the great bulk of today’s home buyers 
want higher percentage mortgages 
75% or more. 

Chicago's speculative builders arc 
now mainly confining themselves to 
homes in the under-$12,500 price class 
for which down payments of $1,500 to 
$3,500 are required. And most of them 
are using fewer FHA-insured mortgages, 
more VA financing and savings and loan 
mortgages. 

ST. LOUIS. Mortgage-monev here 
is reported in good supply—“unlimited” 
reports one source. It’s expected to con 


’ or 4%, 


tinue that way for some time where 
home loans are “reasonably secured.” 
Loan rates now varv from 34% for 
prime risks to 5%, plus a 1% to 2% 
commission on less desirable loans 


those on homes in run-down or de- 
clining neighborhoods, or on vacant 
properties, 

On most mortgages, the going rate 
appears to be near the FHA maximum 
of 44%. Recently, however, the rate 
structure, according to a prominent 


banker, has been only “fairly firm.” 

DALLAS. Lenders report that there 
is no shortage here of mortgage-money. 
Rates are running in the 4%%-44% 
range. And no reputable new-home 
purchaser, or contractor, 1s having any 
trouble getting the money he needs. 

Local home buyers have a larger se- 
lection of new dwellings to choose from 
than at any time since the war. But 
new houses are still selling fast, partly 
because of the scare given potential 
purchasers recently when rent controls 
were removed from the area. 

LOS ANGELES. There’s no short- 
age of mortgage-money for individual 
home loans in Southern California. And 
local authorities don’t see one develop- 
ing soon. 

Lenders, however, are no longer 
anxious to finance large developments. 
‘They are beginning to think that stereo- 
typed dwellings erected on large tracts 
soon will prove harder to sell than the 
more individualized single private proj- 
ects. 

Interest rates, where possible, run be- 
tween 54% and 6% on personal home 
mortgages; many lending agencies lately 
have even been trying to obtain a 64% 
rate. / 

SAN FRANCISCO. In Northern 
California plenty of mortgage-money is 
still available. And interest rates this 
year are holding up well. 

Insurance companies are willing to 

cut their loan rate to +% for prime 
risks, but they have been doing the 
bulk of their business on a 44% or 
5% basis. San Francisco banks are 
charging 5°. Some smaller out-of-town 
institutions, however, have been charg- 
ing 6°; so have many building and 
loan societies. 
e Debt High—No estimates are vet 
available as to the size of the national 
home-mortgage debt at the close of 
1949. But as this year began, it had 
passed the $33-billion mark, setting a 
new record. Home-mortgage debt stood 
at around $1,100 per nonfarm family, 
compared with only $850 in 1930 when 
the total reached the predepression peak 
of $19.6-billion. 

A year ago, there was a lot of talk 
about the rapid increase in the nation’s 
urban mortgage debt. Many observers 
thought that the federal government 
was going too far out on a limb insur- 
ing mortgages. 

But most of this talk seems to have 
disappeared this vear, even though 
much of the postwar increase in mort- 
gage debt has resulted from ‘‘casy-term”’ 
loans covering as much as 100% of the 
value of built at inflationary 
high costs. ; 
e Don't Worry—A more optimistic view 
of the situation has developed. This 
group savs that even with average mort- 
gage debt at a record peak, when de- 
creased purchasing power is consid- 


homes 
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This modern, clean-lined Burroughs 
adding machine belongs on your 
desk .. . belongs on every desk where 
occasional figuring is done from day 
to day. 


Why? Because the time, trouble and 
errors of mental arithmetic cost a 
great deal more than the price of the 
machine. 

*Delivered U.S.A., plus applicable taxes... 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


MODERN, 
NON-GLARE, SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 
NEW SURE-TOUCH KEYS 
BURROUGHS SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 


“3e Look what #125'wil 
put on your desk | 






This fast new 


BURROUGHS 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


It’s the finest machine by far for the 
money —fast, accurate, easy to use. 
But don’t take our word for it. Get a 
demonstration today by calling your 
Burroughs office or filling in the 
coupon below. Other Burroughs 
adding machines include models 
with electric operation, direct sub- 
traction, various totaling capacities. 


as little as $12.50 down, as long as 18 months to pay. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


and prices on Burroughs adding 


machines. 


(CD I would like to see a demonstration at 


my place of business. 


r 
I 
| 
| (J Please send me descriptive folder 
| 
| 
| 
1 
l 
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NAME s scat 
COMPANY __ a eS ee 
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Keller Screw Drivers and Nut 
Setters are swift-moving, light- 
weight, with few parts, all ac- 
cessible for maintenance. 
Workers like the trouble-free 
service they render on all 


kinds of “buttoning-up” jobs; SCREW DRIVERS 


use them for hours without Power packed for driving machine, 
fatigue. Alloy steel housings, wood, metal, self-tapping screws. 
one-shot lubrication, precision Short heads, straight, offset handles, 
bearings add to efficiency. Reversible. 





NUT SETTERS 


Nine sizes for high-speed nut setting. Inter- 
changeable sockets. Short heads, straight 
handles. Straight running or angle type. 
Reversible models. 


Se ee ee 
K. og TZ 









Keller Serv- 
ice Sales En- 
gineers are 
nearby to 
help you. 


15 
roo 4 KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 























SHOWMANSHIP. Millions of motor- al basis. Send for complete infor- 


ists see the Esso posters every day mation today. General Outdoor 
of the year. You, like Esso, can Advertising Co., 515 South Loomis 
tell your product story on posters Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


—the showmanship medium. Big, 
colorful, dramatic General Out- 
door posters deliver aggressive * Covers 1400 
leading cities 


advertising that will improve your 
E and towns 


sales on a local, regional or nation- 
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ered, average debt was actually 10% 
lower at the end of 1948 than it was 
in 1930. 

But most lenders are still taking all 
necessary precautions. Real estate ap- 
praisals are being made with allowances 
for future dips in the market, and most 
mortgage companies are carefully watch- 
ing payment collections. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Midwest Stock Exchange (BW— 
Oct.29'49,p87) has opened for business 
with +409 stocks listed and 358 mem- 
bers. Sales so far have been encourag- 
ing. 
ry 

Retailers’ operating margins ain't what 
they use to be: Sales of R. H. Macy for 
the October quarter held their own 
with last year, but earnings dropped 
58%; Allied Stores Corp. reported a 
39% drop in net income, though sales 
were off only 2%. 

e 
Arizona lost $1-million on workmen’s 
compensation in 1948, according to a 
survey by a team of independent actu- 
aries. Their suggestion: a 10% hike in 
all rates; 100% boosts in those 54 cate- 
gorics where losses have been particu- 
larly bad. 

6 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., larg- 
est nonmember bank in New England, 
has joined the Federal Reserve System. 
The bank was the sixth largest non- 
member bank in the U.S. 

@ 


October carloadings were the worst in 

30 years. Reason: the steel and coal 

strikes. Loadings came to some 2.3- 

million, about a third below last year. 

Back in the 20's it took the railroads 

only two weeks to load that many cars. 
* 


C.&O. has deferred its year-end divi- 
dend—as_ predicted (BW—Nov.12°49, 
p94). Pechnically, the road merely 
shifted its dividend dates forward: from 
January, April, July, October to March, 
June, September, December. Actual re- 
sult of the change, though, is that only 
three dividends will be paid out of 1949 
carnings. 
° 

Philadelphia's income tax will go up 
from 1% to 14% on Jan. 1, if the 
Mavor and the City Council have their 
way. Possible explanation: ‘The Cham- 
ber of Commerce savs the city will be 
$2-million in the red at the end of the 
year because the 1% tax failed to bring 
in cnough and the city didn’t collect 
back property taxes. But the chamber 
is violently opposed to the income- 
tax boost. 
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DOING IT ThE WAY 



























GOOD GRIEF, MISS DILLY! 

f ALMOST FORGOT THE GREETING CARDS! 

CALL THE PRINTER! NO- ISN'T TIME 
FOR THAT! WHERE'S THE LIST ? 

4 SPLIT IT UP AMONG THE STENOS ! 

Z) SEND SOMEBODY TO THE STATIONERS. 

HAVE 'EM GET 1500 BUSINESS TYPE 

AND 25 PERSONAL CARDS. WE'LL 

ALL HAVE TO WORK OVERTIME. 

DON’T FORGET STAMPS, EITHER! 


A 

































IN 










male 
hex 


-LUYYY) 


LISTEN TO AMNESIA 
NDREW, HE DISREMEMBERS 
THE JAM HE PILED UP ,7% 
LAST YEAR AT 
THIS TIME ! 















(yi) DECKS, BOYS! 
y( THIS HOLIDAY 


7. TRIPLE “A” 
ALK. PRIORITY ! 


al 














*Do it the easy way—send your season's 
greetings by “book” telegram. One text— 
one list of addresses—we do the rest. No fuss 
—no bother—your greetings delivered at the 
right time on attractive, colorful stationery. 
Save yourself wear and tear... this holiday 
season send your personal and business greet- 
ings the convenient, modern way—by telegram, 
Just buzz our handiest office. A Western Union 
representative will be glad to clear up your 
greetings headache in jig time. 





4 ACCOUNTING 
ADDS UP THE & 
DINNER AND 
“( OVERTIME SLIPS! 








SCRAMBLE HAS }| 


TELL HIM ABOUT 
> WESTERN 


lah ta 


LEE 
WAIT TILL 
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BACHE & 00 


“Buy me 100 shares of American Can at the market,’ Julius Selig- 30 SECONDS LATER Boy in New 
York — grabs 


ZERO HOUR mann, San Antonio financier tells local Bache & Co. customers’ man. 
Buyer knows 100 shares will cost about $10,000, still doesn’t know exactly how much. 


San Antonio to Wall St.—in One Minute 


order in Bache’s wire room, rushes it to... 


What happens when a San Antonio businessman orders. 
his broker to buy 100 shares of American Can common at the market. 


Order desk in wire room. Order clerk phones order—*100 AC at Clerk scribbles on pad, sig- 
45 SECONDS market”—to Bache booth on the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 1 MINUTE nals for Bache broker some- 
where on floor (TURN TO PAGE 80) 


change (Bache, like other brokers, also has booth on curb exchange). On floor... 
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eicionadnan 


T’S human to make errors, but it’s costly to duplicate them. 


Every mistake in writing is multiplied by the number of 
carbons being used. The cost? Measure it in the time it takes 
an office worker to correct each carbon copy. uj || rap 


Simplicity of making corrections is but one of many ad- shaeememe sie es metont 
vantages when you use the Multigraph method: SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


You write just once (with pen, pencil or any writing 
machine) on a single master sheet. of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 


Erase and correct errors as you would on paper. 

Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 

paper into permanent black copies of business records. 

Form with added information is completely reproduced. 

Today’s increased paperwork and higher clerical costs 

make it more important than ever to save time and money by MULTILITH 
streamlining paperwork. The booklet, “Is Your Business MASTERS | 
Held Down by a Paper-Wait?’’ will tell you how. Ask our ene 
nearest office for a copy or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


























Puts Pep in 
the Step of 
Watchmen 





CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


Division of GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
The First—and Still the Firat 






Offices in Principal Cities 





Bache & Co. runner picks up | 
8 DAYS certificate at Bankers ‘Trust. | 
It will be sent to Seligmann in San An- 
tonio by registered mail, completing a... 


Fast Transaction 

Security dealings anywhere 
in the country move with tele- 
graphic speed, rely heavily on 
purely verbal contracts. 


Nearly every businessman knows 
something about the financial side of 
the securities business; he trades in 
stocks; he has as good an idea as the 
next man of what makes the value of 
his shares go up or down. But few out 
side the industry know much about the 
intricate mechanism which is set in mo- 
tion by a casual buy order. 

@ Speed—One major way that the se- 
curities industry serves businessmen is 
through the facilities it offers them for 
investing or trading in common stocks. 











‘The outstanding features of these fa 
cilities are their speed and reliance on 
verbal rather than written contracts 

Scligmann’s order for American Can 
was a simple one. It was’ handled 
entircly by a commission broker, the 
only type who deals direct with the 
public. When on the floor of an ex 
change, this broker deals only in “round 
lots” (multiples of 100 shares). If Selig 
mann’s order had been for 50 shares, or 
150, the Bache broker would have 
handed over an order to buy 50 shares 
to an “odd-lot” broker. , 

Another tvpe of broker, the “special 
ist,”” concentrates on a single stock. If | 
Seligmann’s order had been “limited” 

“Buy American when it drops to 98” 
—the Bache broker would have handed 
it to an American Can specialist. 
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Steel for a skyscraper starts a long 
way from the site of the building—- 


in ore pits, in mines and quarries, on 

4 railroad cars. The skyscraper itself 

| begins to take shape on the railroad 
siding of a fabricating plant, as each 


Re t By A numbered piece of steel is loaded on 
cars for delivery at the building site 

itgs in its proper order for use. 
This is but one example of the 


services of railroads—the one form 
of transportation which stands ready 






Ses eee 


Aes to move anything movable, for any 
shipper, in any quantity, in any sea- 
saeane "1 bight seed 
son of the year, and anywhere the 

ean % rails run. 
This true common carrier service 
id of the railroads is basic to our Ameri- 


can economy—to our daily lives. To 
- improve their service, the railroads 
a 2% have spent, just since the end of the 


3 
~ 3 ( war, nearlv four billion dollars for 
Ree ¢ 
: new cars and locomotives, and for 
F j a improvements to the highways of 
3 4 steel on which the trains run. 
The more freight that is moved 
( | over these highways of steel, the 
& lower will be the true cost of trans- 
; portation—and the less will be the 


and congestion on 





strain, burden, 





the public highw ays. 


APssocanow OF hl aap: 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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Remington Rand 


MEANS BUSINESS 

















oti? 
BUSINESS MACHINES = 
= 


Electric Typewriter Accounting Machine 








BUSINESS SYSTEMS a 





Filing Systems Robot-Kardex 


de 





BUSINESS SERVICES 


Tabulators Photographic Records 














BUSINESS EQUIPMENT ) a 
Safe-Cabinet Desks & Chairs 
Ps = 
BUSINESS CONTROLS e | Gp 
Microfilming Printing Calculator 
wis 
BUSINESS SUPPLIES @ 
Carbon Paper Nylon Ribbon 





One Source — Multiple Values in MANAGEMENT 


TOOLS FOR THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Serving Businessmen in over 600 communities in the U. S. A. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
Executive Offices * 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Texmass Rescued 


Merger with Petroleum Re- 
serve, RFC loan, new leases, pull 
oil company out of embarrassing 
predicament. 


\ Wichita (Kan.) banker has put to- 
gether a $42-million oil company out of 
bits and pieces. Basis for the deal 1s a 
$10.1-million loan from Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., plus $5-million from 
commercial banks. ‘That’s probably the 
biggest RFC loan ever made to an oil 
producer. 

The banker is Arthur W. Kincade, 
president of the Fourth National Bank, 
in Wichita. 
eHelp for ‘Texmass—Although every 
southwestern banker knows something 
about oi] finance, Kincade is by way of 
being an expert on the subject. ‘Vhat’s 
why ‘Texmass Petroleum Corp., of Dal- 
las, came to him for help. 

l'exmass was committed to drill about 
130 wells on land it leases. If it didn’t 
make the drillings within specified time 
limits, it would lose its lease nghts. ‘Tex- 
mass didn’t want that, but it didn’t 
have the money to finance drillings. 

Furthermore, although Texmass isn’t 
saving, oil men believe that some of its 
properties are heavily mortgaged to tn 
surance companics. 

I'exmass called on banker Kincade. 
Although RFC had never given oil pro- 
ducers any long-term financing. Kincade 
thought ‘Texmass would stand a good 
chance of an RFC loan if it were larger. 
e New Company—So he worked out a 
plan for a new company, Texas Consoli- 
dated Oils, Inc., and talked to oil ex- 
ecutives of other companies. Under his 
plan, if RFC would approve a loan, Tex 
mass and another Dallas oil producer 
Petroleum Reserve Corp., would merge 
into Texcon. The new company would 
round out its oil fields by acquiring 
leases held by several other oil pro- 
ducers, in return for Texcon stock. 

Pexcon would acquire leases from 
Midway Oils, Inc., Topeka, Kan.; Swiss 
Oil Co., Dallas; and National Co-Op 
erative Refinery Assn., a producer co-op 
with headquarters in McPherson, Kan 
Presumably Kincade was able to con 
vince them that some of their holdings 
would produce more if operated in con- 
junction with properties held on Tex- 
mass and Petroleum Reserve 
e 30° for Kincade—Now that the deal 
is completed, Texcon will have about 
500 wells, scattered through Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, and Louisiana. Kincade will be- 
come chairman of the board, while con- 
tinuing as president of Fourth National 
And in return for his services, he'll get 
30% of Texcon stock. 
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ie FAMILY FLOUR is made in huge Oregon mills 
for the profitable Northwest and Pacific export trade. 
Commercial bakeries and restaurants help boost the 
total flour tonnage to 213,500 pounds per day to fatten 
the purse of the Oregon Market which produces it. 








Dregew's Solden Srain 


YIELDS BUMPER CROP OF JOBS AND PAYROLLS 


..-milling and processing enrich a rich market 
to insure $ale$ for YOUR product! 

An important share of the world’s famed wheat areas flourish 

in the Oregon Market . . . and because of them the Oregon Market 
does likewise. More than helping nourish the Westerners who 
consume it... “The Staff of Life’ keeps alive flour mills, huge 
bakeries, and other plants which make and distribute its sundry 
products. Advertisers! Cashin on the growing prosperity resulting 
from milling and processing which amass a startling $50 million 
annually for Oregon. Payrolls alone reach $2'/2 million. 

The special quality of wheat from this region accounts for the 
West’s largest cake and pastry-flour mills, serving all states 
west of the Rockies and bringing welcome new income. 

Your golden opportunity to reach these prospects lies with 

The Oregonian. Smart advertisers choose The Oregonian first 
because it’s first in influence, circulation and advertising volume 
among the 134 million value-hungry citizens who make up 

the Oregon Market. 








¢{} OODLES OF NOODLES, macaroni <J CRACKERS AND COOKIES, using 


im 
50 barrels of Pacific Northwest flour 


and spaghetti for an enlarging Western 







| market are examples of specialty manufac- daily, will originate in America’s most 
turing hereabouts. Oregon's golden grain modern plant now being built in Port- 
is ideally textured for nationally advertised land. The $10 million Nabisco plant, 
cereals. Poultry and livestock feeds pro- with 1000 employes, will be the fourth 
luce income that’s not ‘chicken feed.” largest in the United States. 
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WHEN YOU USE A MIKRO 
You Will Find That You--- 


V2 A> 


Let us show you how others have 
effected economies and improved 
their finished product through the use 
of MIKRO grinding and dust collect- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the Process Industries. 

WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrat- 
ed catalog and information regarding 
our uncharged-for laboratory service 
to help you solve your pulverizing 
and dust collection problems. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 


37 Chctham Rood « Summit, N. J. 


MIKR -PULYORIZER 


Also Make 





oe URCL Ere 2 °| 


of the MIKR 





i PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE 4 | 





IF YOU sell engineering materials, 
parts, or finishes used in product 
manufacture, or equipment for 
changing or improving the prop- 
erties of materials, you can cut 
sales costs by using 


Materials 
Methods 


the direct approach to 17,000 ma- 
terials engineering men who regu- 
larly read M & M because 


Materials 
Methods 


is the only business publication 
which deals exclusively with the 
materials problems of product de- 
sign and manufacture. 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18,.N. Y. 
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Dow Boosters Say It’s a Bull 


You may not want to call it a bull 
market vet. But there is no doubt that 
stocks were doing better this week than 
they have at any time since thev fell out 
of bed in 1946 

As far as the Dow Theorv goes, it is 
a bull market v-Jones indus 
trials have finally nudged their way 
through their old high of 193 l¢ That 





Security Price Averages 


Stock 
In 7 ] $ 151.f 
Ra + + 
Utili 

Bonds 
Indi i 4.5 
Ra l 5 680.8 84.4 
[ 9 )4 93 











vas the peak of last year’s unhappy pre- 
election rally.) At 194.74. the indus- 
trials have scored the penctration that 
the Dow theorists demand for a bull 
signal 
e Rails Confirm—Ihe rails have con 
firmed by pushing up to 50.76. ‘Their 
istance point was 49.60, established 
t the top of a brief rally last March 
The rail average is still about three 
points short of its 1949 high, which was 
made last January. ‘Vhat may prove to 
be another resistance level. But most 


chart readers think 49.60 was the pay 
off point 

The market's performance begins to 
look fairly impressive if you remember 


that at this time of the vear tax sclling 
likely to push the averages into a 
temporary dip. 

Ihe market was doing things the 
hard way when it picked this particular 
time to make its test of the old resis 
tance levels. And the fact that the test 
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succeeded shows that there is a lot of 
drive behind the rally. 
e ‘T'raders Cautious—In spite of all these 
bullish signs, you will find that most 
Wall Streeters still have their fingers 
crossed. In 1948, when the market 
gave a bull signal, traders promptly be- 
gan whopping about “objectives” of 250 
or more on the Dow-Jones industrials. 
You don’t hear any of that talk now. 
Most of the Street will be fairly well 
satisfied if the market just manages to 
hold its own for a whil 

One reason for this caution is the old 
business of the burnt child dreading 
fire. Again and again in the past three 
years, traders who took the Dow Theory 
too literally have been badly singed. 


That happened in the 1948 rally. It 


happened again when the averages gave 
an indisputable bear signal last June— 
just before the current rally began. 
e No Follow-Through—I:xperiences like 
these have gradually persuaded a lot of 
traders that the penetration of a “criti- 
cal” point doesn’t mean much by itself. 
It’s the sustained trend that counts. 
And in the current market, there hasn't 
vet been any promise of a follow- 
through on the rally that pushed the 
averages through the resistance points. 
Besides that, traders want to see how 
next year’s business situation shapes up 
before they start betting on a new boom 
in stocks. ‘The market is taking a pretty 
cheerful view of business prospects. But 
next year’s profits aren’t in the bag by 
a long way. 





Preferred Stocks 


Blue-chip preferred stocks have 
been sharing in the general rise of 
security prices. But they're doing 
it sedately, in keeping with thei 


traditional role as conservative in 
vestments 
Standard & Poor’s weckly index 


of preferred stocks, as of the Nov. 
30 close, was up from the 1949 
low, but only 6.2%, while the 
S.&P. index of 365 industrial com- 
mon stocks was up 17.4%. 




















1946 
Stock Group High 
Standard & Poor's Weekly 
Index of Preferred Stock $205 3 
American Can 7 210 50 
\ Car & I ry 7 132.50 
Ame é R g7 191.00 
sy r7% 158.00 
\ 174 00 
At 5 Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 125.00 
\ tic Re 334 110.00 
I Steel 7 1608 00 
Colgate-Pal e-Peet $3.50 110 00 
i I 1 I g7 210.25 
Crown Zellerbach $4.. 150.00 
Dow Chemical $4 118.00 
E an Kodak 6° 209 00 
Fire R r 41g% 109 50 
Inte Harvester 7 202.00 
Island Creek Coal $6 163 00 
Johns- Manville 319%. 153.00 
Liggett & Myers 7‘ 210.50 
R. H. Macy 4'4 111.13 
M anto Cher il $3.25 135.50 
4 al Buse t 205 25 
at il Lead 7 207 .00 
Republic Steel ¢ 118 00 
R. J. Re is Tot 3.60 108 75 
E. R. Sq $4 116 00 
Standar 101.25 
< ania 3 109.50 
l Pi $2 120 
U.S. Gy 7 are 204.2 
} tS ver 8 Vile aae see eel ae 
( Steel 7% oe epee, ee 


Climb Sedately 


Fven though the _ preferreds 
haven’t climbed so far as the indus- 
trials during 1949, thev are 
to their postwar high of 1946. Pre 


} 
ClOSCI 


1 
ferreds were more conservatively 


priced than industrials in the 1946 


bu!l market; they suffered less in 
the 1946-1949 bear market. ‘The 
S.&P. preferred index is now 
12.6% below the postwar high. 
The industrial index is 16.9 
below 


Dec. 2, 1949 
1949 Dec. 2 y compared with 
1946 High 1949 Low 


Lou 1949 
$109.1 $179.5* 12.6° + 6.2 
172 50 184.00 12.6 + 6.7 
60.00 8.75 48.1 +14.6 
142 00 155.00 18.8 t 9.2 
110.13 128 00 19.0 +16.2 
135.00 151.50 12.9 ri2.2 
97.50 103 75 —17.0 + 6.4 
93 50 98 25 10.7 + $.3 
129 50 134 50 19 9 + 3.9 
8&9 00 97 00 11.8 + 90 
171.50 180 75 140 + 5.4 
90 BO 97 OOF 35.3 7.8 
101 88 107.00 9 3 50 
164.00 186 .00 11.0 13.4 
105 00 106.25 3.0 4.2 
164.50 177 50 12.2 7.9 
136.50 143.00 42:3 + 4.8 
101.00 117.00 23.5 +15.8 
170.00 181.00 140 + 6.5 
95.50 99 75 10 2 + 4.5 
101.63 109 50 19.2 + 7.7 
170.25 179 50 12.5 
169.50 178.00 14.0 5.0 
91.50 108 OO 8.5 18.0 
85 25 94 50 13.1 10.9 
10000 105.00 95 5.0 
82.00 87 50 13.6 6.7 
76.50 79 50 7.4 3.9 
48% 00 50.50 58.0 2 
175.00 182.25 —10 8 4.1 
112 25 123 50 340 10.0 
129.75 136.25 17.9 + 5.0 
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Tiering to ceiling 
height creates new 
storage space for 
large implement 
manufacturer. 


» 
Five times greater inventory 
handled with no appreciable increase 
in plant facilities —that’s the record 
established when a fleet of Mercury 
Fork Trucks replaced former handling 
methods for this large implement 
manufacturer. 

Tiering to ceiling height created new 
storage space...unit handling of 2500- 
1000 lb. loads expedited materials from 
receiving, through processing to ship- 
ping. It'll pay you to consult Mercury’s 
38 years’ handling experience. Ask a 
Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 





4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 





FREE: New 52 page catalog 
Illustrates and describes complete 
Mercury line of Tractors, Trailers, Lift 
Trucks. Request your copy on | 
company letterhead, today 


TRACTORS TRAILERS LIFT TRUCKS 
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/t pays to 
6 business 
in New York 


State! 


In relation to man-days available, 
business in New York State has 
lostless time through strikes over 
the past five years than in any 
of the other ten leading indus- 
trial states. For the whole story, 
write: New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room 184,112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 














Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 























AN OLD DISCIPLE, AND A NEW ONE for profit sharing: H. C. Nicholas (left), is a 
longtime advocate. Addition of C.1.O.’s George Baldanzi (right) means . . . 


Labor Man for Profit Sharing 


C.1.O. textile union leader breaks with labor tradition, 
advocates plans for industry. But most unions will still have to be 


convinced before they buy. 


An old idea—profit sharing—may case 
a new demand, for employer-financed 
pensions. That 1s what many manage 
ment people ate thinking. A profit-shar 
ing plan acceptable to labor might head 
off some pension drives. Or pension 
funds themselves might be financed 
flexibly as a share of profits instead of 
as a contractual unvarying cost 

An unexpected conversion to the 


profit-sharing idea gave that sort of 


thinking a major boost last week. 

¢ Surprise—The new profit-sharing ad- 
vocafe 1s a top-drawer C.I.O, official, 
George Baldanzi. He is executive vice 
president of the textile workers union 
ind he is also director of C.1.0.’s south- 
erm organizing drive 

Baldanzi has never been known in 
the textile industry as a ‘soft’ man 
with management; he’s considered a 
tough bargainer, out to get all that he 
can for his membership. That made it 
mpressive last week when Baldanzi 
joined 400 management men for a meet 
ing of the Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries. 

The council is a national nonprofit 
ganization of companies that have or 
plan profit-sharing programs. Last week’s 
session was the council’s biggest since 
its formation in 1947, and Baldanzi’s 


presence—and his support of profit shar 


g—also made it the most important. 
Union Opposition—Profit sharing has 
long history, but has never had a 
spectacular growth More than a genera 
tion ago, it did get to be a big thing, 
but not for long. Its decline, initiated 
by the depression, was accclerated by 
the rise of unionism. 

Organized labor developed an carly 
distrust of profit-sharing, calling it pa 
ternalistic and anti-umion. But now, 
many union leaders are no longer flatly 
agaifist the idea. Whether they will ac 
cept a profit-sharing plan depends 
largely on what it provides and how it 
works 

They must be convinced (1) that 
there aren't any speedup “gimmicks” 
in the plan; and (2) that it isn’t a threat 
to fixed wage rates—that companies will 
still pay the prevailing rate for the in 
dustry and area 
e Weak Industry Aid—But Baldanzi’s 
support of the principle is important 
now. It recognizes that, in an unstable 
industry like textiles, an employer may 
be able to provide more benefits for 
emplovees if he doesn’t saddle himself 
with higher wages or fixed costs such 
as pensions. 

e Growth—The Council of Profit-Shar 
ing Industries, with headquarters in 
Akron, now lists 155 members—most of 


in 
e 
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them companies with years of experi- 
ence in profit sharing. ‘They do a $3.5- 
billion annual business with a_ payroll 
of about 240,000. About 30% of them 
have contracts with unions. 

This membership represents a sub- 
stantial growth in the past year; im 
1948,. the council reported only 90 
members with 90,000 employees. 

he increase in membership this year 
isn’t the only reflection of what the 
council calls a “growing interest in 
profit sharing.” This interest is shown 
more by the increasing number of in- 
quiries about profit sharing received in 
the Akron offices. 

Many of these inquiries, particularly 
from small concerns, express concern 
about two important factors in em- 
plover-paid pension plans 

(1) They aren’t flexible. Management 
can't back down on pension financing 
if business turns sour. It’s a fixed labor 
cost 

(2) They aren’t tied to productivity 
in anv way. So far, there’s no evidence 
that « mployees gencrally are turning out 
any more production under pension 
plans than without them 
eA Pension Substitute—Profit-sharing 
companies argue that they have an eco- 
nomically sound substitute for em- 
plover-financed pensions. Their plans 
are flexible, says the council, since they 
call for payments only when the em- 
plover shows a profit 

And the profit-sharing system pro 
vides for labor-management coopcration 
—the more profitable production in the 
plant, the more hard cash for workers 

This can be a payment in cash, in 
credits toward retirement pay, or in a 
combination of these two. About 85 
diffcrent types of plans, based on these 
three basic svstems, are in use by mem- 
bers of the council. Many have weath- 
ered two decades of good and bad times. 
e Advantages—WV hy did these companies 
turn to profit sharing? Many frankly 
admit that dollar-and-cents factors led 
to their decisions—they found that 
profit sharing gave workers a new in 
centive to produce, and so management 
netted even more in earnings. Others 
cited a variety of reasons that simmer 
down to this: Profit-sharing is hard to 
beat as a weapon against socialism. 

Do thev find it effective? J. B. Meier, 
exccutive secretary of the council since 
the first of the vear, reports that only 
one profit-sharing company in the coun 
cil has had a work stoppage for any 
reason in the last two years. And council 
members, he savs, “‘rate workers on 
profit sharing as the most highly ef- 
ficient and cooperative in the country.” 
e Pitfalls—But profit sharing is not with- 
out its pitfalls. Most firms warn that 
(1) a plan, to be successful, should in- 
clude all workers, and (2) it should be 
“a real, honestly conceived plan fin 






Costly errors in handling materials 
eliminated by Printweigh. 


Printweigh keeps stock room 
records RIGHT! 


bi 
Prints BIG fgures—ACCURATE 
weights—with split-second speed! 










POSITIVE CONTROL 
OF COSTS 


Eliminate human errors in reading, re- 
membering and recording weight figures 
—stop losses that directly affect your costs, 
profits and customer relations! 


PRINTWEIGH SCALES give you accurate 
printed records of each weighing opera- 
tion... positive assurance that your 
weight facts are right every time! Prints 
big, clear figures...on thick tickets... 
on large or small sheets...on strips... 
with extra copies. Saves time, stops 
losses for receiving, shipping, stock 
rooms, batching and many other weigh- 
ing operations. Write for bulletin 2021. 
Toledo Scale Company. Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Beware of Human ERROR! 


Errors in reading, remem- 
bering and recording 
are the birthplace of 
LOSS. Printweigh 
stops human 
error. 
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ATING on the fly has been greatly 
simplified for major airlines by 
McKee Glasbake. Airline food cen- 
ters cook individual portions in 
Glasbake dishes. Kept at serving tem- 
perature in special containers, meals 
are served aloft in the same Glasbake 
dishes. Time, bother and equipment 
are cut to a minimum. 
Other McKee glass products are 
cutting costs, raising profits, guarding 
quality for many of America’s top 





manufacturers using industrial or 
commercial glass. McKee-made urn 
liners, appliance window panels, tele- 
vision mirror blanks, reflector lenses 
and many other items are assembled 
by manufacturers into their own prod- 
ucts. Precision to exact specifications 


GLASBAKE 


TAKES WINGS 


~ FOR DINNER AT EIGHT THOUSAND 


is assured by almost a hundred years 
of McKee glassmaking experience. 
McKee will make glass to your 
established design .. . help you de- 
sign new items ... develop glass to 
meet your specific needs. If you use 
industrial or commercial glass now 
... if you think glass might replace 
other materials for you profitably, 
call on us. 





GLASBAKE COOKING WARE Supplied to 
airlines, caterers, hundreds of thousands o 
homes from the world’s most complete line 
of glass cooking ware. Durable, resists physical 
and thermal shock, etching action of soaps 
and detergents. 


McKEE GLASS COMPANY 


Established 1853 
McKEE PARK, JEANNETTE, PA. 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF GLASS COOKING WARE 
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American business. 


TUNITIES. 


page 96. 














Fast... Direct ... Economical 


contact with the men in active management of 


“clues” is the non displayed advertising to the 
readership of BUSINESS WEEK for EMPLOY- 
MENT, BUSINESS and EQUIPMENT OPPOR- 


Have you seen “clues” lately? 


You'll find it on 
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distributed must be known and guar- 
anteed at the start of a year.” 

Some go even further; they warn that 

to be 100% successful, a plan should 
give employees a fecling of sharing in 
management functions, too. One of the 
council’s main advocates of this prin- 
ciple is McCormick & Co., Baltimore 
tea and spice house (BW-—Jun.11’49, 
p82). 
e Heads Drive—The council has begun 
a large-scale campaign to sell its ideas 
to both management and labor. At its 
recent convention, the organization 
reelected as head of its drive a pioneer 
advocate of profit-sharing systems, H. C. 
Nicholas (picture, page 86), president 
of Quality Castings Co., chairman and 
a founder of the council in 1947 (BW — 
Keb.19'49,p111). 


Closed-Shop Hints 


Supreme Court sustains 
state open-shop law; upholds va- 
lidity of pre-Taft-Hartley closed- 
shop contracts. 


Impiovers and unions have been 
looking to the Supreme Court for a 
guiding decision on an important ques- 
tion: Can the government ban closed- 
shop contracts without violating the 
rights of workers? 

e Two Cases—This week the high court 
ruled on two closed-shop appeals from 
lower courts in Arkansas and California. 
Neither decision is a clean-cut ruling 
on the status of the closed shop under 
the ‘Taft-Hartley law—which_ prohibits 
discrimination in hiring because’ of 
membership or nonmembership in a 
union. But both are important as new 
clues to the Supreme Court's present 
way of thinking on the closed-shop. 

he two new decisions 

e Sustained the constitutionality of the 
Arkansas “right to work” law. 

e Sustained the legality of a pre-Taft- 
Hartley closed shop. ‘The court upset 
a National Labor Relations Board find- 
ing that a California employer with a 
pre-Taft-Hartley closed-shop contract 
with one union committed an_ unfair 
labor practice when he fired workers 
trying to organize a rival union. 

Of the two, the Arkansas decision is 
potentially the more important. It 
continues a series of 1949 decisions up- 
holding state labor laws 
e Force and Violence—The Arkansas 
case involved the conviction and sen- 
tencing of two strikers in North Little 
Rock after a strike disorder. The men 
were charged with using force and 
violence to keep a nonstriker from his 
job at a struck plant of the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. Arkansas’ “right to 
work” law bars (1) using force, violence, 
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uar- or threats to keep another from engag- als 
ing in any lawful occupation; and (2) ud Yo 
that either engaging in “unlawful assem- Oo i 
« wari Ris a SE. NS Be OME LDPE LE AEE 


yuld blage” to keep another from his job, or 
y in promoting, encouraging, or aiding in 
the unlawful assembly bd ° ° 
rin Lawyers for the C.I.O. attacked the hig reductions inl costs where 
ore constitutionality of the law; they said 
49, it was an infringement on the night of 
free assembly. By unanimous decision, a,e ® 
run the high court rejected this argument. opportunities for substantial 
eas ® Ruling—It held that “it is no abridg- 
its ment of free speech or assembly for the 
ion criminal sanctions of the state to fasten 
CCI themselves upon one who has actively AVI 
c. and consciously assisted” in unlawful as 
ont sembly 





nd And it concluded that the Arkansas a 
/— law “fairly apprises men of ordinary e ® - 
intelligence that for two or more to are reatest in the incredibl 
assemble and by force or violence pre ese y 
vent another from engaging in any 
Ss lawful vocation constitutes an unlawful a ® - - 
assembly, and that the promotion, en rich field of materials handling 
couragement, or aiding thereof is un ® 
lawful.” 

a- e 1949 Decisions—In other decisions Fe 
. this vear involving state laws, the court For the quick sure Way 
upnetp Nebraska, North Carolina, and ’ 

\rizona anti-closed-shop laws. . 


™ ruLED that a Missouri antitrust law is = 
applicable to labor unions, and held 0 ac eve em, 


1 that peaceful picketing by a union 

I can be controlled by Missouri law 

; sustAinep the Wisconsin Employment _@ 

. Peace Act’s curbs on wildcat stop wn . 
} pages, intermittent slowdowns, and i TO the fast 

: meetings during working hours. 4 
pecipep that a Wisconsin requirement ‘ ; 


; of a two-thirds vote for a union-shop * 
| avira ton pecsioes'ver “| SEUTOY, Low-Cost machines produced by 


vote. 


ein the Works—lour state-law con 
tests are pending. One is a C LO 
challenge of a Michigan law requiring 


strike-authorization polls before a walk 
out. In another, C.1.O. asks for a test 
of an Idaho curb on secondary boycotts 












l m third involves a test of the si How several foremost industries have “looked to Clark” am 
eset genrages SS ee re - = —with quick and substantial profit to themselves ' 
one hs — .F 1 ar the . _ is described and illustrated in Material Handling News 
snag Sl : "y la’ , ” og e and in Clark's exceedingly helpful motion pictures. 
pic by he x h . Gees — aoe * — You can enjoy the benefits of these by requesting 
alifornia ase— I he upreme ourt 
é l them on your business letterhead. 
ruling against NLRB dismissed an order * ? eooee a oa 
: ) ° Pare ee "ees 
requiring the Colgate Palmolive-Pect 66.6 4.4 .¢° 
Co. to reinstate 37 discharged employ . 
| peace soap pre ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 
. = os 4 
The reversal of NLRB is academic | @) 4:4 | RU KS 


under the ‘T-H) law—which specifically 
forbids an emplover to dismiss a worker : 
for loss of union membership, unless it TOWING TRACTORS 
is for failure to pay dues 

e Praise—But one provision in the deci 
| sion—written by freshman Justice Sher- 


man Minton—made both foes and ad 
vocates of the closed shop perk up thei: i 
Phe decision praises the closed INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., QUIPMENT COMPANY sarttce creek 12, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 








cars 
shop for protecting the integrity of 


unions and stable labor relations. 
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speeds up your 
hand labeling 


The remarkable, new “active adhesive” 
of Kum-Kleen pressure-sensitive Labels 
seals them to the most difhicult-to-label 
rfaces without heat or moistening... 
labels never curl or pop, even in tem- 
pc rature and humidity extremes. 
K labeling pays its own way! 
Many users say that the time and 
money savin of Kam-Kleen dispen- 
sing meth pay the cost of the labels! 


ADDRESS DEPT. BW -t 
AVERY ADHESIVE 

LABEL CORPORATION 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 


PE 


CUT ACROSS 


THE MAP AND CALENDAR / 


- oe rt lA 






Routing ship- 
ments over T.P. 
&W., you cut di- 
rect across the map (and calen- 
dar)—avoid big-city congestion— 
save terminal handling charges! 












Locate for Plant-Security on the 
Modern T, P. & W:! 
Any one of a dozen hustling 
towns on the up-and-rolling, 
Dieselized T.P.&W. is eager to go 
‘‘plant-courting’’—has ready a 
pool of dependable labor and 
choice plant-sites. Locate here 
for plant-security, far from big- 
city confusion and high costs! 















TOLEDO, PEORIA & 
WESTERN RAILROAD 


Peoria, Ilinois 


Prompt T. P. & W. shipping and plant- 
locating information on your request! 
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LOCKHEED WORKERS get free flights in Constellations as part of company program... 


To Boost Employee Morale 


Lockheed thinks its workers will do a better job if they 
have a real interest in the end-product they’re helping to produce. 
So it treats them to “indoctrination” flights in Constellations. 


Have you heard the one about the 
two bricklayers? Asked what they were 
doing, one replied: “Layin’ bnick.” Said 
the other: “I’m building a cathedral.” 
e The End Product—Robert E. Gross, 
president of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. 
knew the story, like most men who've 
ever had anything to do with employee 
morale. And it troubled him. How 
many of the 15,000 Lockheed em 
plovees at the big Burbank (Calif. 
plants were just “layin” brick”? How 
many visualized the sleck end-product 
thev were all helping to create? 

Gross and his brother, Courtland 
Gross, general manager, called for a 
check, confirmed what they had feared 

Many Lockheed 

some minor executives as well—had 
never been off the ground! 
e Free Flights— Mis situation 1s being 
changed—fast. Lockheed got in touch 
with Trans World Airline, which flies 
42 Constellations. TWA agreed to let 
Lockheed use idle Connies for flight in 
doctrination of Lockheed employees. 

Lockheed has been averaging five 
half-hour, 150-mile flights a day, with 
50 emplovees carned on each trp. Dur- 
ing each flight the passengers are taken 
through the ship; they even visit the 
pilot’s compartment. 

Cost to Lockheed averages $2 a per- 
son, not including time and production 
lost through absence from the job. 

In explaining the free flights, Bob 


employees—and 


Gross tells employces: “T believe it will 
give you a sense of pride to fly in as 
well as help build the Constellation.” 
e Training—Lockheed is striving to 
give all hands the “building a cathedral” 
viewpoint as rapidly as possible. The 
free flights are only one step. In addi- 
tion there are 19 training programs now 
ind there will be more next vear. 
Largest is the course in engineering 
quality control, which this year will have 
brought 1,400 employees into mectings 
with their department heads and super- 
visors. These meetings help straighten 
out both individual and project kinks. 
\ flood of emplovee suggestions for 
betterment of products and processes 
has been an unexpected dividend. 
About 250 people are enrolled for 
supervisory training in the manufactur- 
ing division. This provides two weeks’ 
full-time instruction for supervisors—on 
company fun tions, on human relations, 
and on conference leadership. A similar 
course is given for 176 members of the 
engineering management division. 
e Future Executives—Newest—and long- 
est—is an intensive two-vear executive- 
training course for eight promising 
young Lockheed employees who are to 
learn something of all phases of the 
company’s operations. The goal: to pro- 
vide a reserve of qualified executives for 
the future. 
Ihe first two men tabbed for this 
opportunity were Michael Creamer, as- 
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sistant to the works manager, and L. M. 
Purcell, production-control — manager. 
Each four months two more young men 
will begin the course, which will include 
assignment to outside study at colleges 
such as Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Ihe trainees will be spotted in key 
SUPCIVISOTY and administrative positions 
in each field in which they are not ade 
quately experienced This work will 
be supplemented by special study, read- 
ing courses, and visits to other factories. 

Other employees may enroll in cor 
respondence courses, such as those of 
La Salle Extension and = Alexander 
Hamilton Institutes. They are helped 
to complete their work by advisers from 
the plant’s latge training unit, which is 
headed by Joseph Schwartz 
@ Success—Schwartz, like Bob Gross, 
knows a Constellation isn't a cathedral. 
But he is convinced that the proportion 
of Lockheed employees “layin’ brick” 
is falling fast. 


Court Pokes Loophole 
In Arbitration Awards 


“inal and binding’’ arbitration 

awards aren't always cither final or bind- 
ing, the Supreme Court ruled this week. 
Your umion contract may specify bind 
ing arbitration; but any nonumon 
workers in yout shop are still free to 
challenge an award—if they have had no 
voice in picking the arbitrator. 
e Airline Pilots—Ihe case before the 
high court involved the seniority status 
of two Capital Airlines pilots. The com 
pany laid them off when it cut flying 
yersonnel at the beginning of the war. 
Ihe two men went immediately into 
the Air Forces. The company rehired 
the two pilots in 1945, later promoted 
them to captams on the basis of sen 
iority dating back to the day they were 
first employed. : 

The bargaining agent for Capital’s 

flight oficers—the Air Line Pilots’ Assn. 
(A.I°.L.)—protested in behalf of union 
pilots with longer unbroken seniority 
The dispute went to arbitration under 
the contract, with company and union 
cach choosing two arbitrators. 
e Original Ruling—The board ruled for 
the union: that the nonunion pilots’ 
seniority should date back onlv to the 
day thev were rehired, in 1945. The 
losers took the case to court. 

They lost the first legal round, then 
won in the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
It held, and the Supreme Court agrees 
(1) that nonunion employees must be 
given a chance to help pick arbitrators 
if they are to be bound by an arbitra- 
tion award; and (2) that the arbitration 
board in this case was wrong in not giv- 
ing the nonunion pilots seniority for the 
full time worked for the airline. 
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WHETHER YOU MAKE AXLES 
OR f§ . XYLOPHONES 


air bye je.es you bo iT BETTER 


N™ humidity control to halt rust? Looking for a cheaper 

way to convey materials? Want to remove corrosive gases 
from a continuous process? Striving for a better product and more 
of it? Better industrial relations? Lower accident rate? All these 
and many other air jobs are being done throughout industry by 
“BUFFALO” Fans and Air Conditioning Units. “BUFFALO” units 
will work quietly, day and night, in your plant — removing 
impurities, tempering, ventilating, cooling or heating — providing 


the atmosphere in which your product and your personnel can be 


at their best. 














AIR CONDITIONING — 


“BUFFALO” Air Conditioning Units 
can create and maintain literally 
any ‘climate’ your plant requires— 
efficiently and at a very reasonable 
operating cost. Left, an air washer 
removes dust and humidifies a large 
plant. Many “BUFFALO” Air Washers 
have been continuously on the job 
for over forty years. 





-OR SIMPLE VENTILATION? 





















A good, weliable fan like this 
“BUFFALO” Limit-Load model might 
well provide all the cooling and 
general air comfort for your plant 
needs—when other air processing is 
noc called for Many UFFALO” 
Fans have been on the job for forty, 
fifty and more years. The “BUFFALO 
line is COMPLETE — to suit any 


budget, any requirements. 


Your nearby “BUFFALO” ENGINEER- 
ING REPRESENTATIVE will give you 
recommedations based on your 
problem and your budget-—on turn- 
ing your plant air to profitable use. 
He's a graduate engineer with 1-5 
years of factory training. He's yours 
to call on, with no obligation, 





BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY _ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. _ 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


FANS AND AIR 


CONDITIONING 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATED 


WITH KCARL ‘Speed 


at ALLIED’S 3 Huge Piants 


Bring on the jobs; we'll deliver them in a hurry! Our 
plants, like the rocket, take off from a standing start, 
are accurately directed, have wide range and speed. 
When your job comes in, three shops with complete 
fabricating equipment go to work on it simultane- 
ously. Each shop is staffed with craftsmen wise in 
breaking production blockades so that your struc- 

tural steel is fabricated quickly, delivered on 
location, and erected with speed. Send 








your plans and specifications to us 
for estimating. 


ALLIED 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
\ COMPANIES 


% 20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
3 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
% 

















SWhage ~. rit , oe Fe an SEE Siggy tm an I te 4 
pe % titi m 


Steel for the Ceredo 





Coal Company 
fabricated in Allied ts 


plants. y 3 


Affiliates: 
Clinton Bridge Corporation e Gage Structural Steel Corporation ¢ Midland Structural Stee! Corporation 
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In the Board’s Lap 


Trial examiner bans West 
Coast hiring halls—companies, 
union give warnings of “chaos” 
on docks if halls go. 


When Congress recessed last Octo- 
ber, a Senate subcommittee had before 
it a bill to exempt maritime hiring halls 
from the ‘Vaft-Hartley ban on closed 
shops (BW —Mar.19°49,p110). 

This week, pressure appeared to be 
building up for quick action when Con 
gress reconvenes. It stems from a new 
National Labor Relations ‘Board ruling 
that hiring halls are illegal. 

Irving Rogosin, an NLRB trial ex- 

amincr, held that a Pacific Coast long 
shoremen’s hiring-hall system is illegal 
because it discriminates against non 
union jobseekers. In so ruling, he 
brushed aside a record of warnings by 
employers and unions that any final 
order upsetting hiring halls would lead 
to “chaos” on the docks. 
e Appeal—The case will be appealed to 
NERB—which already has held that hir 
ing halls are illegal in a Great Lakes 
case. That decision was sustained last 
July 1 by the Second Circuit Court of 
\ppeals. The National Maritime Union 
C.1.0.) has asked the U.S. Supreme 
Court to review the case. 

Ihe West Coast decision affects 12,- 

000 longshoremen—members of the In 
ternational Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union (C.I.O.)—in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and 
Seattle. 
e Settlement—I.L.W.U. struck for 97 
davs last year for contracts continuing 
its hiring halls in West Coast ports. It 
wound up with a token victory on the 
halls issue. Employers bargaining 
through the Pacific Waterfront Em 
plovers’ Assn. agreed to employ through 
hiring halls unless they are ruled out 
by a court of final jurisdiction. 

Before the settlement, emplovers filed 
charges with NLRB against the union 
demand. They alleged the union was 
pressing illegally for a form of hiring 
barred under ‘T-H. After the strike 
ended, the employers’ group asked for 
dismissal of its charges against I.L.W.U. 
e Expediency Charged—NLRB trial ex- 
aminer Rogosin refused to drop the 
charge, deciding the request was “‘ob- 
viously based on reason of expediency.” 

“Administrative agencies,” he said, 
“cannot permit their determinations to 
be influenced by tacit threats of strikes 
or other forms of reprisals, or by con- 
siderations of expediency.” ; 

He then ruled that union hiring halls: 

Are legal if they operate without dis- 
crimination against nonunion jobseck- 
ers; that is, if operation of the hiring 
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hall, registration of jobseekers, selection 
of the hall dispatcher (who assigns men 
to jobs), and the actual assignment to 
jobs is impartial. 

Are illegal if—as in the case of West 
Coast hiring halls—the union runs the 
hall to keep a tight control over hiring, 
and freezes out nonunion jobseckers 
from employment opportunities. 

Rogosin recommended that NLRB 
require I.L.W.U. to stop “discrimina- 
tory’ hiring practices. But since Great 
Lakes hiring halls are still operating, 
despite an adverse ruling from the 
board, the new move isn’t expected to 
close West Coast halls. A showdown 
isn’t likely, in either case, until the 
Supreme Court acts. 


It’s Christmas Again— 
And Bonuses as Usual 


Management fiscal officers in a lot 
of companies are busy these days giv 
ing an official pre-Christmas assist to 
Santa Claus. It’s the season for giving 
year-end bonus checks to employees. 

Vhis week, the National Foremen’s 
Institute, a business research organiza 
tion, took a look at management’s 
bonus policies for 1949. It got replies 
from 262 employers to a series of 
questions on year-end bonus plans. 
About half reported that they intend 
to distribute checks to employees. 

Other findings: 

(1) Little change is likely in amounts 
to be given this year, in comparison 
with last vear’s checks. ‘Two-thirds of 
135 bonus-paying companies plan to 
pay the same amount given in 1945. 
Most of the others said they’re upping 
the bonus this year. 

(2) More and more production work 
ers are being cut in on bonus payments 
N.F.I. reported 75% of those firms 
that give bonuses will make payments 
this year to both salaried and produc 
tion workers. But as a rule, the bo- 
nuses for salaried workers will run 
slightly higher than those for hourly- 
paid workers. 

(3) Most bonuses now are figured 
on an emplovee’s rate of pay—cither as 
a percentage of earnings for the year 
or as an extra week’s pay. Flat-sum 
payments are next in popularity, re- 
ports N.F.I. In most cases, the amount 
under this arrangement is bigger for 
employees with more time on the job. 

(4) Christmas presents, as a substi 
tute for bonuses, have just about faded 
out of the picture. ‘The Christmas 
turkey is getting the ax from manage- 
ment. Employees prefer cash. 

(5) Some companies grant Christmas 
bonuses to employees who have done 
especially good jobs during the year. 
Usually, these payments are handed out 
to executives and sub-executives. 
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...@ New, fast copy system 


‘ces 
for offices 
where minutes 

count and 
dollars are 
jmportant 





The BW Process makes it possible for you to produce sharp, clear, black-on- 
white prints directly from your originals without transcribing, cutting 
stencils, making carbons or other costly intermediate steps. All that is 
required to effect this tremendous economy in time and materials is the use of 
inexpensive translucent paper for the originals. From these, Bruning White- 
prints can be produced in a matter of seconds, on any Bruning Whiteprinter. 
Any girl in your office can do it. 


RUNING 
HITEPRINTERS have many advantages: 


chines make prints from post card size up 
to 42 inches wide and of any length. BW 
paper is available in light, medium and card 
weights, white or tinted, in rolls or cut 
sheets of many sizes. 









Many BW uses. Orders, invoices, reports, 
financial statements, sales presentations, let- 
ters, legal forms, engineering drawings, and 
other documents . . . written, typed, printed 
or drawn... can be duplicated in seconds, 
without the chance of error in transcription, 
and with all original signatures and nota- 
tions faithfully reproduced. 


Very clean. There are no messy carbons or 
printing inks to handle . . . no harmful or 
smelly chemicals. The BW process gives you 
perfect prints in one fast operation... 
virtually avtomatically. 


Prints in seconds. When you want copies in 
a hurry there is no time lost making tran- 
scriptions, cutting stencils, orother inter- 
mediate steps. BW Prints are produced in 
seconds, dry and ready for instant use. 


Inexpensive. You save money with the BW 
process. The small cost of BW prints is 
returned to you many times over in the time 


A wide variety of BW prints. BW ma- and labor saved. 


Send today for full information ssour this 


amazing new office copying system. Ask us for our file of 
literature and samples. You will see for yourself that the BW 
Process is the modern answer to fast copying and greater 
economies. No obligation. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


4702-38 West Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 


St. Louis 
Seattle 





Cleveland 
San Francisco - 


Pittsburgh + Chicago 
Los Angeles - 


Boston - 
* Houston - 


Newark 
Kansas City, Mo 


New York - 
Milwaukee - 





Other Bruning products you should know about—Drafting Machines 
Sensitized Papers & Cloth + Tracing Papers + Erasing Machines + Drafting Room 
Furniture + Slide Rules + Surveying Instruments + and many other products. 
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it is to major markets. 


or write Box 927. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 


Dept. 42 


South 












rama 


Industries thrive in South Carolina. Financial statements of 
firms of all sizes and in many fields prove it. Mostly, as with 
all else, it is a matter of people. South Carolinians are 99.7% 
native born. They have that good old American idea that per- 
sonal effort is the one dependable assurance of personal prosperity 
and security. They recognize the primary position of Capital. They 
respect competent Management. They practice Co-operation which, 
to them, means working together for the common good. 


You will find their attitude of helpfulness, friendliness, and 
eagerness to co-operate supplemented by a cost-reducing climate, 
and an abundance of natural resources. 
nearness to the nation’s major markets that surprises most ex- 
ecutives, and a splendid sufficiency of land, sea and air transpor- 
tation South Carolina is as central to raw material supplies as 


You will also find a 


You are wanted in South Carolina. Come and look us over. 
For details in confidence — telephone L. D 94, Columbia, wire 


Research, Planning and Development Board 


Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 
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arolina 

















Pattern of Its Own 


Continental Can pact devi- 
ates from 1949 pattern: It gives 
pensions plus pay hikes. Both 
sides pledge cooperation. 


Continental Can Co. and C.I.O.’s 
United Steelworkers last week signed 
a contract that’s notable, in 1949, for 
two things: It departs from pattern 
settlements by giving a 5¢ wage hike— 
besides pension and insurance benefits; 
and it was negotiated without a strike. 

The new pact covers 10,000 workers 
in 24 plants. It is the first master agree- 
ment for Continental and the steel 
union; im the past, the 24 plants op- 
crated under separate contracts. 

(he agreement includes other em- 
ployee benefits, among them an increase 
in the shift differential to a minimum 
of 8¢ an hour, and liberalization of the 
present noncontributory insurance plan. 
e Experiment—In this contract Con 


tinental Can has been considerably 
more generous with its unions than 


most companies negotiating this year. 
The terms of the contract make it 
evident that this represents a definite 
bid for cooperation between union and 
management. ‘This shows up in such 
clauses as a union promise of “full sup- 
port in reducing absenteeism and _tar- 
diness” (very important because assem- 
bly-line operations are vulnerable to 
tic-ups whenever key men are away). 

U'he contract, furthermore, specifically 
pledges cooperation. based on two prin- 
ciples: the right of employees to join 
1 union, and the nght of the company 
to manage its business. 


In announcing the new contract, 
Continental and the steelworkers said, 
in a joint statement, that thev had 


agreed on certain long-range objectives 
toward which they would work They 
did not sav what the objectives were. 
e Pension Plan—A new pension plan, 
financed entirely by management, will 
provide a minimum pension of $100 a 
month (including social security) to 
workers retiring at age 65 with 25 vears’ 
service. Those who retire at 65 with less 
than 25 years’ service—but at least 15 
years—will get proportionate amounts. 
And employees totally disabled after 15 
years’ service become eligible for pen- 
sions, regardless of age. 





| (rt.), 95. 


The Pictures—Fastern—101 (top); 
Furopean—104; Harris & Ewing— 
26 (top. rt.); Wide World—21, 
26 (top It.), 101 (bot.); Dick 
W olters—64, 66, 68, 78, 80, 81 
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ROBERT NATHAN has twice stirred con- 
troversies with his economic studies during 
steel contract bargaining. This week’ his 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., in Wash- 
ington, is setting up a Labor Division to 
help unions in other industries. 





Colosseum Convenes, 
Salesmen Get Raise 


The Colosseum of Motion Picture 
Salesmen last week ratified a new 18- 
month labor contract with nine major 
motion-picture distributors. It gives 
salesmen in “‘loges” (locals) across the 
country a $10-a-week raise, retroactive 
to Oct. 16 when their last contract ran 
out. 

lew outside the motion-picture in 
dustry have ever heard of the Colos 
scum. But it’s a full-fledged union, 
certified by the National Labor Rela 
tions Board to de business with com 
panies that distribute motion-picture 
films nationally 

Ihe Colosseum organizing drive 
began three years ago. At its annual con- 
vention in Kansas City last week, the 
union reported 1,030 members in loge: 
in 32 major film exchanges. 

Phe new contract was ratified with 
nine distributors—Paramount, Metro 
Goldwyn-Maver, RKO, ‘Twentieth Cen 
tury Fox, Warner Bros., Columbia Pic 
tures, Universal Pictures, Republic Pic 
tures, and Monogram Pictures. ‘The 
pact grants a $75-a-week minimum sal- 
iry for salesmen 

Officers of the union—headed by pres 
ident Charles Dortic, of Albany, N. Y. 

make up the Colosseum bargaining 
committee. ‘Their next big job: nego 
tiations with three more film distribu 
tors—United Artists, Film Classics, and 
Eagle Lion. 
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Filings a joy instead ota job- 







Art Metal 


Jamestown New York 
USA 





now that weve got ART METAL Files /” 


“Filing in our office used to be the ordeal of sks ¢ Saf : 
ged Ve CSe 5 les 


the day. Now—with new Art Metal files— 

filing’s a pleasure. Drawers move in and out A ‘Y\ | 
with fingertip control. And because the files rt ata 
are so easy to use—important papers are filed Business Equipment 
where they belong. Now our files are depend- cuca 


able — give us the efficiency we need — and Mminym Office gan® 


save us time by eliminating faulty filing.” 


= 
: 

i HOW ARE YOUR FILES? 

J Art Metal can show you how to analyze and improve your 

i own files. Write today for Art Metal’s “Simplified Filing 

4 Analysis”. It’s quick and easy! There’s no obligation—no cost. 

FT Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 

4 Gentlemen: Please send me your “Simplified Filing Analysis”. I understand 

4 there is no obligation or cost. 

i Name 

: Concern PORNO. Scisdcccvsietipsccses acme tated 

qu Address .... ee Raecevinaeeeatecreces 1 cdesoitselsn deuce dscheaadealechtacuaeiveaaal 

i City ee ‘ estennins State 


Jama EEE ee SS ee EE eee eee ee 
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Turning the ‘Searchlight’ 
on Opportunities 


clues: ==s2~ 


month Rate—$ 4 per line, minimum 3 linea—2 
1 sx replics c/o Business Week, 


no pay 
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profitable lifetime business 
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8 units 
£ I al cost $ 0.00 on time payment 
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executives—contemplating a change? 
@ YOUR PERSONAL requirements met thru 
exit ires, affording full protec- 
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LABOR BRIEFS 




















Strike ballots went out this week to 50,- 
000 employees of Southwestern Bell 
l'elephone Co. in six states. Their union 
C.1.0.’s communications — workers) 
wants authority to call a strike on 30- 
day notice. 
« 
Contract concession by C.1.O.’s 
union permits Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, to continue the present con- 
tract without change to Apr. 15, 1950. 
Union agreed company carnings bar 
any rise in labor costs nght now 
; e 
A 14¢ raise for 1,000 employees, of 
Schulte Cigar Stores has headed off a 
strike by the A.F.L. union. Hospitaliza 
tion, sickness, vacation, and other 
“fringe” benefits remain unchanged. 
© 


stecl 


No rail strike is now in sight. The 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen has dropped plans for a 
walkout to protest rejection of demands 
for an extra fireman on diesel engines. 
° 
Pension switcheroo: C.I.O. unions have 
taken the lead, so far, in the $100-a- 
month pension drive; A.F.L. unions 
have held back. But last week, C.I.O.’s 
textile union dropped pension or wage 
demands in the woolen-worsted indus- 
try until late 1950; A.F.L.’s textile 
union then announced it would try to 
get $100 company-financed pensions in 
its woolen-worsted plants. 
» 

T-H_ affidavits may be required after 
Jan. 1 from anyone who NLRB thinks 
is a union policy maker. NLRB hopes 
to close some of loopholes that unions 
have used to evade the non-Communist 
oath rule in T-H. Meanwhile, Justice 
Dept. action on challenged oaths (BW— 
Oct.29'49,p104) apparently will be de- 
laved until after Jan. 1 ona technicality. 


How Much Food An Hour’s Work Will Buy 
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Fat, Medium, Lean Spots Around the Globe 


How much food can you buy with an hour’s 
work in the U.S., as compared with other 
countries? The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
recently sought an answer. It got labor econ- 
omists to figure out the comparative time 
required in 19 countries to “earn” certain 


basic foods, using October, 1948, to Feb- 
tuary, 1949, as the test period. U. S. workers 
came out in second place (BLS says figures 
“would move further in favor of the U.S.” 
it nonfood items were considered); Russian 
workers rated a hungry, hardworking last. 
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e Century 100 horsepower 
squirrel cage motor driving 
a refrigeration compressor. 













® Century 125 horse- 
power motor in a large 
factory driving a pump. 
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; is a correct Century motor available to furnish economi- 
cal power for all popular industrial and commercial applications. 
Century polyphase motors are available in addition to the 
type SC for all normal torque applications—type SCH for high 
starting torque; type SCT for high torque with high slip; type SR 
for high starting torque with low starting current and adjust- 
able varying speeds; and Selective Speed Drives for flexible 
control of automatic operations. 

For protection against atmospheric hazards Century offers: 
Drip Proof General Purpose Motors — protection against 
falling solids and dripping liquids. 

Splash Proof Motors — protection against splashing liquids, 
rain, snow, sleet and ice. 

Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors — protection against 
dusts, mist and fog 

Explosion Proof Motors—protection against explosive dusts 
and gases. 

Century motors are built in sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower 
for operation on single phase, polyphase and direct current. 


e Century 5 horsepower squirrel cage 
motor driving a radial drill in a large 
metal working department. 


Popular types of standard ratings are generally 
available from factory and branch office stocks. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 





400 horsepower squirrel 
cage ball bearing motor. 


1806 Pine Street 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Century open protected 
squirrel cage motor. 
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‘PROSPER? 


EFFICIENT PLANT 
2. ABLE MANAGEMENT 


Stone & Webster alone can help you 
achieve all three 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPOR STED—through separate corporations 
brings long-established standards of 


















under its general direction 
verformance to the fields of engineering, business operation and 
finance. Singly, or in combination, the services of our organiza- 


“tion are available to American industry. 


7 STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and FE. B. 
¢ BADGER & SONS COMPANY. Complete design and construc- 
tion services for power. industrial and process projects are fur- 
nished by these two organizations. Construction is also undertaken 
from plans developed by others: engineering reports. business ex- 
aminations and appraisals are made... services likewise include 
consulting engineering work in the industrial and utility fields. 


2 STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION supplies advisory 
@ services for the operation and development of public utilities, 


transportation companies and industries. 
‘Ss STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION is an invest- 
@ounent banking organization. It) furnishes comprehensive 
. : : ; 
financial serpy ices to issuers of securities and investors: underw riting, 


and distributing at wholesale and retail. corporate, government and 


municipal bonds, as well as preferred and common stocks. 





STONE & WEBSTER, ieapented bs | 
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49 FEDERAL STREET ¢ BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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Ignore reports that Washington has plans to recognize Communist 
China. Any such move is a long way off. 

The Administration will wait for tempers to cool in the U.S. And 
that may be a year or two. 

But lack of recognition won‘t stop U. S. trade with China. That would 
be possible now (except for war goods) if it weren't for the Nationalist 
blockade. 

Once the blockade thins out, though, U.S. traders will do business in 
China just as they did in Soviet Russia before the 1933 recognition. 

ae 

The blockade, of course, has forced the U.S. to adopt an _ illogical 
policy. 

On the one hand, we refuse to recognize the blockade as legal. To 
do so would be granting belligerent status to both sides, which Washington 
hasn’‘t wanted to do. 

On the other hand, Washington refuses to escort U.S. ships through 
the blockade, even though it is illegal. That would mean calling in the U. S. 
Navy against the Nationalists. 











Meanwhile, the Communists have been able to blame the blockade for 





their economic troubles. 

The troubles are real all right. The old inflationary spiral has started 
again in Shanghai. The U.S. dollar brings 10,000 Chinese dollars as 
against 3,000 a month ago. Factory output is 30% below last year. 

But probably things would have been about as bad for the Reds without 
the blockade. The Nationalists have all the country’s gold. And there’s 
no UNRRA or ECA around now to help out. 





Will Formosa end up in Communist hands? 

The chances are it will, and before too long. It’s merely a toss-up 
whether the island falls to the Communists from within or without. 

There’s no way for the U.S. to stop this by trying to hand Formosa 
back to Japan. In theory, that might be done via the Japanese peace treaty. 
But other members of the Far Eastern Commission would have to agree. 
And there’s no possibility of that. 








e 
“Uniscan” is the latest program for economic unity in western Europe 





Its goal is to free trade between the United Kingdom and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The British are behind Uniscan. They have asked for a get-together 
with Sweden, Norway, and Denmark to talk over convertibility of curren- 
cies, free movement of capital and labor. 

Uniscan may stand a better chance than prior union schemes. For 
some of the objectives already have been achieved. The British pound can 
now be used to finance trade between Britain, Norway, and Sweden. Den- 
mark could be brought in without much trouble. 

The big problem is to free the movement of capital. 

3 
The French are now dragging their heels on Fritalux—the proposed 





union of France, Italy, and Benelux. 





Benelux wants this group to scrap all import quotas, slash tariffs, admit 
West Germany at once. 
Paris says it will go along only if everyone agrees to (1) adopt common 
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fiscal and social policies; and (2) get together in an investment bank that 
would integrate industrial investment. 

In effect the Bidault government is asking for a new kind of cartel 
setup. Apparently it has no other choice. Demand for protectionism has 
been rising in France. Both management and labor want it. 

e 
British exporters aren’t likely to get special incentives to boost dollar 








sales until the elections are over. 

True, some London officials want to adopt the Dutch system. It allows 
exporters to use 10% of their dollar earnings as they please. 

But the Labor government is holding out. Here’s why: 

Labor voters would not like the idea. They might say that British 
exporters were buying American cars out of ‘’the workers’ effort.” 

The Treasury fears that exporters would sell their dollars at a premium. 
This would encourage the sale of pounds for less than $2.80. 

The government doesn‘t want British exporters to buy more American 
equipment than they are allowed under present import quotas. If that 














happened, the planners might lose control of the official import programs. 


e 
Britain's shipbuilders are glum. 





Revival of German, Italian, and Japanese competition has come—just 
when the world’s big postwar shipbuilding boom is tapering off. 

In 1949, British shipyards have had 2-million tons on their ways. Next 
year the figure will be closer to |-million. 

Already 15,000 out of 100,000 shipyard workers are unemployed. 
Union leaders have warned their men that only 25,000 can expect to have 


permanent jobs. 
e 


The British are bothered, too, by reports that U.S. shipyards will get 





bigger subsidies. 





They don’t think U.S. shipping policy fits well with Washington’s ad- 
vice to other British industries to cut costs and expand dollar exports. 
Shipbuilding in Britain is already a highly competitive industry. Today 
British costs are at least 50% below American costs. 
s 
Russia is stalling on the Austrian peace treaty again. 





Moscow's latest gimmick: Calling off the treaty talks until Austria 
pays for goods and services allegedly supplied by Russia since 1945. 

The State Dept. thinks this is a phony, that Moscow will trump up 
another excuse if and when this issue is settled. 

State figures that Stalin has decided to keep Russian troops in Austria 
indefinitely—at least until he can get rid of Tito. The same applies to Red 
forces in Hungary that have been acting as “lines of communication” to 
Austria. Both would have to go if an Austrian peace treaty were signed 

e 

What will Stalin’s birthday present be? The Russian dictator will be 
70 on December 21. 

It wouldn‘t surprise Washington if the present is an official announce- 
ment that Russia’s postwar Five Year Plan has been completed. Kremlin 











Statisticians can easily rig their figures to show that. 
Then the way would be clear for a new Five Year Plan—a plan for 
the Soviet empire (page 101). 
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MANCHURIAN PLANTS, stripped by Russians, are re-equipped. Moscow has a... 


5-Year Plan for Soviet Empire 


New plan is likely for 1950, though goals of present plan 
haven't yet been reached. Satellite and Russian workers will be 
squeezed in effort to integrate Manchuria and eastern Europe. 


Russia will probably get its second 
postwar Five Year Plan early in 1950, 
a vear ahead of schedule. What’s more, 
the new plan will be an economic pro- 
gram not for just the U.S.S.R. but for 
the whole Soviet empire—from the Elbe 
River to the Yellow Sea. 

e Evidence—You can deduce the first 
fact from official Russian statements. 
Georgi Malenkov, Stalin’s heir-apparent, 
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boasted early in November that Sovict 
industry already had surpassed its 1950 
production targets. 

As for the second, evidence is now 
appearing in the Russian and satellite 
press. Merging Manchuria and eastern 
Europe (including East Germany) into 
the Sovict economy is to be one of the 
two goals of Moscow’s new economic 
offensive. The other goal: building an 


industrial war potential as great as that 
of the whole capitalist West. 

Linked with the new Five Year Plan 

is a political offensive, also scheduled 
for early next year—a final drive to 
liquidate Tito and bring Yugoslavia 
back into the fold. 
e Work in Progress—Of course, a lot of 
the spadework for the “imperial” Five 
Year Plan has been done already. ‘The 
Soviet-led Council of Mutual Aid, 
which was set up to offset the Marshall 
Plan, has worked like a suction pump— 
pulling industrial production out of 
eastern Europe into the U.S.S.R 

Now on foot are plans like these: 

The Silesian industrial basin, now in 
Polish hands, is to be linked again with 
eastern Germany. The Silesian tie-up 
with Soviet-run Germany will be put 


ahead of existing plans for linking 
Silesia with Czechoslovakia. Polish 
Kulaks (independent farmers) who re 


} 


sist collectivization are to be shipped en 
masse to Siberia. 

Czech industry, including textiles, is 
being moved from Bohemia in the West 
to Slovakia in the East. 

Dismantled plants in Manchuria are 
to be rebuilt to about half their prewar 
cdpacity. Manchurian industry will 
then serve Russia’s economic needs even 
more than China’s. 

Will the launching of this new Five 

Year Plan mean that the goals of the 
last plan have been reached? Almost 
certainly not. The Kremlin juggles sta 
tistics to suit its convemience. 
e Real Progress—Still, an outsider can 
sure of this: Soviet industrial output in 
1949 was up considerably over 1948— 
probably as much as 15% in coal, 18% 
in pig iron, and 20% or more in steel. 
It’s known that several large steel plants 
went into production this year in the 
Ukraine and in Siberia. Also that coal 
production in the Donets Basin was well 
above 1948. 

And the Kremlin has apparently 
made real strides in building up indus 
try behind the Urals. Intelligence re- 
ports reaching western capitals show 
that the population in Srberian indus- 
trial centers alone has gone up 2-million 
or 3-million during the past year. 

Manpower for much of this Siberian 
expansion has come from the U.S.S.R.’s 
border regions (Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia) and from Romania. Then, the 
Tartars of southern Russia have been 
largely uprooted and shifted eastward. 
Polish farmers are to be the next vic- 
tims. 

e Unreal Progress—There’s no doubt 
that Malenkov was juggling his statistics 
early in November. At that time he 
claimed that Soviet industrial produc- 
tion in the fourth quarter was running 
50% above 1940 levels, whereas the 
plan aimed only at topping 1940 by 
48% in 1950. 

What Malenkov did not sav, was that 
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The telephone you probably know best is the outside 
telephone, which gives you telephone service to your city exchange. 
But telephone service has its inside story, too! That is the story of 


P.A-X, the separate telephone system for inside telephone service. 


P-A-X is a system of automatic telephones that you own — not rent. 
You place P-A-X telephones wherever you need them, specifically 
for inside telephone service. Because it is automatic, and entirely 
separate from your outside lines, P-A-X is always ready to “put you 
through” to anyone in your organization. You can, for example, make 
an inside call for information, while holding an outside call on your 
city telephone. City service is bettered, too, because city telephones 


are kept free for outside calls. 

P-A-X has proved profitable for hundreds of organizations of all 
kinds and sizes. Let us tell you of neighboring companies — organi- 
zations in your industry —that are now benefiting from their own 
P.A-X systems. This is an “inside story” that is well worth knowing. 
Address AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Auto- 
matic Electric (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 
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1949 steel output would be 25.4-million 
tons, or coal output 250-million tony, 
or oil output 35-million tons—though 
these were the targets for 1950. 

Of course, Malenkov could have 


reached his 50% figure by using the 


total monetary value "of 1949 indantria! 
output. In monetary terms, output in 
1949 may reach the 1950 goal of 205- 
billion rubles. 

But that fact wouldn’t mean much. 
In 1947, the Soviet Government jacked 
up prices on almost all industrial prod- 
ucts—in some cases as much as 30% 

Experts this side of the curtain refuse 
to take Malenkov’s more grandiose 
claims very seriously. The evidence 
points to this conclusion: Basic indus- 
trial production at the end of 1949 was 
still far short of the goals set for 1950. 
At the same time, agriculture and the 
consumer-goods industries have actually 
fallen behind the original 1948 goals. 
e Reason for Claims—\Vhat then is the 
idea behind official Russian claims that 
the Five Year Plan has been “fulfilled’’? 
Such claims have obvious propaganda 
value both at home and abroad. 

But there’s another angle that’s even 
more important. By using this tech- 
nique, the Kremlin gets an extra divi- 
dend out of Russian labor. 

Here’s how: When a Five Year Plan 
is declared fulfilled, all piece-rate stand- 
ards are jacked up. This is done, not 
on the basis of actual labor productivity, 
but on the fiction of the plan just com- 
pleted. ‘Vhus, Malenkov said that labor 
productivity in 1949 was 14% above 
1948. ‘To the savvy Russian worker 
that’s a warning that piecework stand- 
ards will go up next year. 

@ Satellites’ Woes—But, under the next 
live Year Plan, it won't be just Russian 
workers that are squeezed Lhe satel- 
lite countries, too, are sure to get the 
short end of the stick 

You can see that from what's hap- 
pened in the past two years. 

On the record, the satellites imported 
$355-million worth of goods from Rus 
sia in 1948 and exported $295-million 
to the U.S.S.R That looks like a 
profitable exchange for the satellites. 

But what the satellites actually got 
was ab6ut 50¢ worth of agricultural 
produce for every doliar’s worth of their 
industrial products. ‘The Russians pay 
about one-third below world market 
prices when they buy in castern urope 
and charge 40% to 50% above world 
prices when they sell there 

Today, Czechoslovakia is having to 
pay the piper for the Moscow-dictated 
shift of industries from Bohemia to 
Slovakia. Much of the machinery for 
this project must come from the West. 
So, the Czechs are now sciling con- 
sumer goods, especially shoes, at below 
cost in the U.S. and western Europe. 
Vhey will then use what they carn to 
buy the machinery. 
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| Here’s a large uncrowded industrial area — six great states offering varied raw | 
materials . . . intelligent, ‘hhome-rooted” manpower . . . dependable rail transporta- 
tion . . . adequate industrial power and water . . . the great port of Norfolk .. . 
the world’s finest Bituminous Coal . . . friendly state and local governments . . 
clean, progressive communities . . . equable climate and room to grow. 
All or most of these industrial advantages are essential to: your particular type of 
manufacture. The Norfolk and Western Railway would like to tell youaboutthem.. . 
to help you determine what is available for your specific needs. This railroad’s 
Industrial and Agricultural Department understands manufacturing requirements as 
related to plant location. The competent assistance of the department's specialists is 
yours promptly, in confidence, and without obligation. Write the Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Drawer 
B-225, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va. The information we 
i will make available to you is 
concrete evidence that opportunities 
are BIG in The Land Of Plenty. 


Norpotk.- Weslow. 


*The Land of Plenty —the six great 
states served by the Norfolk and Western 
— Virginia, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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SAVES $600 a year in shipping room,” say 
users of Marsh Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! 
Electric and Hand Operated machines cut 42”, 
34”, 1” letters. For sample stencil, Shippers’ Hand- 
book, prices, pin this to business letterhead with 
your name 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Building « Belleville Ill., U.S.A. 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principat cities 


For Your MAILING LIST... 


MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$2450 plus Fed. tax 
Supplies Extra) 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 
NO RIBBONS 
NO INK 






Pot. appld. for 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape-up to 20 addresses per minute 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 
easy to use 


Will also print from 
typed labels attached 
to your business forms. 
At your office supply 
dealer, or write to — 


flair rh deuce C2 


$508-8 Excelsior Ave. . Minneapolis 16, Minn 








| ELECTRONIC CONTROL ASSURES 
QUALITY REPRODUCTION IN 


METEOR 8x10 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


IN LOTS OF 1,000 






METEOR 
PHOTO CO. 


4631 OAKMAN BLVD 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


5c EACH IN LOTS OF 10,000 


| Faithful reproduction from 

black-and-white prints, nega- 
| fives, sketches or artwork 
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JUNGLE BARRIER and lack of transportation are tremendous obstacles to exploitation. 


Liberia Corp.: Lost in a Wilderness 


Stettinius’ program for Liberian development hasn't lived 
up to its billing. Most of its big projects came to nothing. 


Development of backward countries 

is no business for amateurs. ‘That hard 
lesson was brought home to onetime 
Secretary of State Edward Stettinius 
just before he died. Stettinius’ vaunted 
Liberia Co. was at least dormant, if not 
flat broke. 
e Glowing Picture—Iwo years ago Stet 
‘tinius billed his new company as a 
model vehicle for getting private U.S. 
capital to work abroad (BW —Dec.13 
’47,p113). He painted glowing pictures 
of Liberia’s resources: iron ore, dia 
monds, gold, oil, palm oil, cocoa. Start 
ing with $1-million in capital, he hoped 
to attract $10-million over the first few 
VCars. 

And Stettinius boosted the Liberians’ 
hopes with talk of power projects, of 
railroads, of highways, and of sanitation 
facilities. He expected to get financing 
for these with the help of the I xport 
Import Bank 

Today, two vears after Liberia Co 
came into being, about the only assets 
left are: (1) a 200-acre cocoa plantation, 
planted by the U.S. government, which 
mav start bearing in five years; and (2 
1 minority interest in cold-storage 
plant in Monrovia, Liberia’s capital 
e Salvage—This week Liberia Co.’s pres 
ident Allen Morton, one of the original 
investors, is in Liberia trving to salvage 
what he can. Pan American Airways’ 
president Juan Trippe,  Stettinius’ 
brother-in-law (who put some $15,000 
into the organization) is canvassing 


companies here trying to get some help; 
he will be going to Liberia, too, soon. 
And Rudolph Hecht, president of the 
Delta Lines, New Orleans, is now in 
Liberia offering his services. ‘he efforts 
of these men may save the devclopment 
company yet. 

e More Than Enthusiasm—One thing 
is sure, though—enthusiasm alone won't 
get many businessmen to open their 
checkbooks. Liberia Co. has learned 
that lesson the hard way. When Stet 
tinius talked of oil, businessmen asked 
for proof. ‘here wasn’t any. In fact, as 
far as geologists know now, there isn’t 
any oil in Liberia. 

When Stettinius talked of timber, 
one businessman went over to sce. He 
found that a greatly improved transpor- 
tation network would have to be built 
before timber operations would be 
profitable. 

Stettinius did find a taker when he 
talked of iron ore, but he missed his 
chance. New Yorker Lansdell K. Chris 
tic, president of Liberia Mining Co., 
Ltd., had already made surveys in Li 
beria: he had found proven reserves of 
20-million tons of high-grade ore in the 
Bomi Hill region. 

Christie needed capital badly to work 
the deposit. He offered to let Liberia 
Co. buy in for $250,000. Stettinius 
couldn’t deliver. But Republic Steel 
Corp. could. Republic now owns a siz- 
able share of Liberia Mining, which ex 
pects to ship over 1-million tons of 70% 
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pure iron ore a year out of Liberia by 
spring, 1951. 

¢ Palm Oil—Liberia has all the makings 
of a big palm oil producer. And Stet 
tinius looked for big things in_ this 
field. ‘The United Africa Co., subsidiary 
of the giant Bntish-Dutch Unilever 
combine, has been funneling palm oil 
out of Africa for many years. Lately ft 
has been casting envious eyes at the 
Liberia hinterland. But when Stettinius 
came over the horizon, U. A. decided to 
hold off, out of deference to Anglo- 
American relations. 

Reports now coming out of Liberia 
indicate that U. A. is getting impatient. 
U.A. agents are reported to have dis- 
tributed small oil presses throughout 
native settlements. And the export of 
palin oil from Liberia is said to have 
trebled in recent months. Some U.S. 
businessmen wonder why Liberia Co 
let its chance slip by. Said one, “They 
thought they had to be pioncers when 
all thev had to be was imitators.” 


@ Exception—Onx successful — tie-up, 
though, was made with a Lancaster 
(Pa.) businessman, Glenn M. Wylie. 


Wylie sold or gave Liberia Co. a mi 
noritv interest in his Liberia Cold Stor 
age Co., Inc. The company has flour 
ished sclling frozen meats, fish, and ice 
cream to transient ships. Wylie has 
also built a 15-room hotel in Monrovia 
He is now exploring the possibility of 
developing in other fields. Just what 
contribution Liberia Co. made to Wy 
lie’s operation is a moot question, 
e¢ Command—When Liberia Co. started 
out, its management chart was heavy 
with high-priced executives. Blackwell 
Smith, New York lawver and friend of 
Stettinius from lend-lease days, was the 
first president. Smith, along with other 
top men, left six to eight months ago 
when most of the money was gone and 
results were lacking 

About the onlv Liberia Co. executive 
who had any reason to know Liberia 
was the vice-president, Sidney de la 
Rue. De la Rue came to the company 
from the State Dept.’s African Affairs 
Division. He represented the depart- 
ment at Liberia’s centennial in 1947. 
Arriving in stvle aboard a U.S. warship, 
de la Rue was in a good position to lay 
the groundwork for Stettinius’ later 
pilgrimages. 
e Understanding—De la Rue is credited 
with masterminding the “Statement of 
Understanding” between Liberia Co. 
and the Liberia government. This agree- 
ment, which was to have lasted 80 
vears, gave Stecttinius a virtual monopoly 
over Liberian development—outside of 
Virestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s thriving 
rubber plantations. So broad and vague 
were the terms of the agreement that 
most old Liberia hands doubt whether 
the Liberians ever knew what thev had 
gotten into 

Actually, the agreement now seems 
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...BASED ON ELWELL-PARKER’S 
45 years experience ! 

Entitled “INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS—A Survey For 
Management,” this free booklet contains forty-four 
profusely illustrated pages. 

INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS is the science of assembling 
and handling materials to insure maximum economies in Procurement, Pro- 
duction and Distribution. It is achieved by using Elwell-Parker Truck Systems 
to carry the basic containers (Boxes, Barrels, Bags or Bales) in Master Unit 
Loads on pallets or skids. (An rr man engineers the job.) INDUSTRIAL 
LOGISTICS insures Faster Production, Increased Safety, NEW Profits. 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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; THE ELWELL- PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 3, OHIO ! 
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= attractive letterheads—for busi- 
ness forms in a wide variety of colors—specify Nekoosa Bond. 
In eleven colors and white, four weights and three finishes, 
Nekoosa Bond is truly America’s most versatile business paper. 
Any filing system becomes faster, more accurate, when forms 
are printed on colorful Nekoosa Bond. Ask your printer to 
show you samples—in all its colors, weights and finishes ! 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. ¢ PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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to have been voided, at Icast in part. 
The non-Stettinius Liberia mining has 
been granted exploration rights through 
out the whole country with an option 
to develop what it finds. 

e Disappointment—Failure of his Li- 
beria mission must have been a great 
disappointment to Stettinius. Some 
bondholders, most of whom were his 
personal friends, began to disaffliate 
discreetly long ago. In desperation, 
Stettinius is reported to have gone to 
the White House for help before he 
died. 

Ihe Liberians, too, must be disap- 

pointed, even though they haven't given 
up. Stettinius gave the Liberian govern- 
ment 25% of his company’s stock and 
set aside another 10% in a foundation 
for health, education, and sanitation 
projects. Stettinius’ promises of large 
scale public works were very attractive 
to a government whose total income 
last vear amourted to less than $5 
million. 
@ Morals—Potential foreign investors, 
though, can find some sound lessons in 
Liberia Co.'s experience. They might 
draw up a primer that would run some 
thing like this: (1) Don’t try to reform 
a whole country in one swoop; (2) hire 
experts to manage your foreign invest 
ments; and (3) find solid proof for yout 
projects before you go looking for 
capital 


Netherlands Proposes 
Less Risky Risk Capital 


AMSTERDAM-—The  Netherland’s 
finance minister, Pieter Lieftinck, has 
devised an ingenious scheme for taking 
the risk out of risk capital. 

Necessity mothered his invention. In 
September, the government published 
an ambitious five-vear industrialization 
scheme that will require an investment 
of some 5.6-billion guilders (about $1.5- 
billion). 

But the Dutch private-capital market, 

like many others, 1s almost dead. Heavy 
taxation and a ceiling on dividends are 
taking their toll. The monev is there— 
savings are mounting rapidly—but it’s 
going into investments that involve less 
security risks, such as pensions and life 
insurance, 
e Investment Trusts—Licftinck figures 
to lure some of this cautious capital 
back into the risk-bearing sphere. He 
plans to sct up several investment trusts, 
run partly by the government. [hese so 
called “transformer” agencies would so- 
licit private capital, then invest their 
funds in a varicty of industrics approved 
by the government 

his system would give the investor 
the security of a diversified portfolio. 
The government plans to make his 
money even safer by guarantecing the 
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investments of the “transformer” ‘agen- 
cies. 

e Guarantees—Guarantees would be 
backed by ECA counterpart funds in 
the Netherlands Bank—totaling at pres- 
ent about $166.9-million—if ECA ap- 
proves. So far, the Netherlands govern- 
ment has made no application to Wash- 
ington for clearance of its counterpart 
funds for this purpose.- 
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A branch plant will be built in Canada 
by British glass maker, Pilkington Bros., 


Ltd., of Lancashire. ‘Vhe eight-build 
ing plant will be set up in the ‘Toronto 
areca; estimated cost: $3-million. 

e 


Brazil’s Volta Redonda steel works will 
add two more blast furnaces to its pres 
ent four, boosting production by 50% 
after 1951. Capital for the expansion 
has been arranged through the Export 
Import Bank. 
° 

New distillery, Christopher Columbus 
Rum, Inc., has opened at Hormigueros, 
Puerto Rico. The company is a Sea 
gram’s subsidiary. 





Runs the U.S. Council 


\ world’s-record miler is now managing 
director of the U.S. Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Norman S. 
Vaber, specialist in international finance, 


took over the job on Dec. 1, giving up his 
post as ECA budget director. He succeeds 
Alvin E. Dodd, who has been council direc- 
tor on a temporary basis. For 15 years, 
Taber was senior partner of Norman S. 
Taber & Co., New York, government fi- 
nancial consultants. From 1915 to 1923, he 
held the world’s record in the mile: 4 
minutes, 12.6 seconds. 
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THE TREND 





Security—and Opportunity 


“Everybody’s talking ‘security.’ No one mentions ‘op- 
portunity’ any more.” 

[hat statement was made recently at a meeting of 
chain-store executives. It describes succinctly one of the 
most vital social and business problems growing out of 
the current interest in pensions. 

Certainly the trend toward more pensions and bigger 
pensions is clear and unmistakable. The steel workers’ 
union called a strike just to enforce its demands for 
company-paid pensions. 

Ihe cries of victory had not died down before Secre- 
tarv of Labor ‘Tobin launched a drive to make $100-a 
month pensions apply to all. ‘Tobin said a sound insur- 
ance system should be enacted immediately which would 
give a minimum of $100-a-month for any retired person 
in the U.S. His proposed law would include farmers, 
domestics, and the self-employed. 

Ihe amount that employees now covered by the social 
security act are required by law to pav for social security 
will be increased from 1% to 14°, on Jan. 1. Deduc 
tions will be made from paychecks beginning in January 
until a maximum of $45 kas been withheld 

\ll of these recent events indicate that the general 
public is bound and determined to have more security. 
We feel sure that businessmen in general will not quarrel 
with that desire. Employers have never taken a broad 
stand against the idea of pensions for those who reach 


the age of 65 or some similar level. \lany companies 


put pension plans for their employees into effect volun 
tarily 10, 15, or 20 vears ago. ‘Those pension plans were 
started long before labor unions got the idea of insist 
ing upon them. Many more employers have been sym 
pathetic to the idea and have planned to work out 


retirement-benefit systems satisfactory to both employer 
and employee. 

There is little doubt that there is more personal in- 
security in these days of a predominantly industrial econ- 
omy than was the case a hundred years ago when the 
U.S. was primarily agricultural. The way we live and 
the way we work are different. 

Nevertheless the widespread interest in security is 
alarming if it finally leads to obliterating the idea of 
opportunity. For the free competitive enterprise system 
will itself collapse if the idea of opportunity is discarded. 

The word “security” has an attractive sound. It con- 
notes freedom from fear, worry, and want. That is why 
it has such tremendous popular appeal. And it is also 
the reason why anything labeled “security” is not easy 
to criticize. 

However, it can safely and soundly be argued that full 
reliance should not be placed on things solely devised to 
provide security. ‘he value of opportunity to better one’s 
position can be stressed without deprecating the broad 
argument for security. And the word “opportunity” has a 
pleasant sound, too. So it also can have large popular 
appeal. 

We believe a positive answer can and must be supplied 
to the question: “Is there any opportunity left in Amer- 
ica?” ‘The chances of getting to the top in any business 
organization certainly have not diminished. Each vear 
there are thousands of new management jobs that have 
to be filled. They will be filled by the voung men who do 
not confine their thinking to security of jobs and pay. 

Phe idea of opportunity in business is still salable. But 
it is not getting the kind of sales push it needs to balance 
the drive for boundless security. 


Why Nationalize the Ruhr? 


The Allied High Commission has had a tough prob 
lem to settle in the Ruhr district of Germany. It has 
to deal with grave fears about letting the prewar German 


owners run the important Ruhr industries again. The 
fear of future German aggression particularly concerns 
Germany's next door neighbors, including France. 

One proposal made early in the occupation was to 


nationalize the Ruhr coal and steel industries. Those 
who advocated that step felt it would prevent revival of 
the old cartel groups that always worked hand in glove 
with the militarists. Hlowever, on U:S. insistence, the 
proposal for nationalization was vetoed by the occupa 
tion authorities. Back of that veto was the belief that 
such a radical step should not be taken except by a freely 
elected and sovereign German government. 

Last week, in Berlin, Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, made a new plea fot 
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nationalizing the Ruhr plants. He said that if the Ruhr 
industries were in the hands of the people they could be 
integrated closely to the rest of western Europe. He said 
ceilings and restrictions would no longer be needed and 
that the Ruhr could then produce for the common good 
of Europe In a great campaign “to turn out enough to 
meet people's needs—not just enough to satisfy existing 
markets.” 

The Reuther proposal is most interesting because it 
comes from a prominent American labor leader. For 
that reason, it sounds strange. It would have sounded 
less strange if it had been advanced by a labor leader in 
Britain where nationalization of industries is already 
well advanced. 

We wish to raise only two questions about the 
Reuther proposal: Is he getting ready to make a similar 
proposal for nationalizing U.S. industries? And when? 
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MACHINE 


GETS THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 








It crushes whole airplane sections, as €asily as you 
can crush an egg. It pulls steel bars apart, as you 
would pull tatty. It can apply a force of 5,000,000 
pounds. Yet this giant testing machine at the Air Ma 
terials Center, Philadelphia Navy Base, is so sensitive 

can measure loads to 1,000,000th of its capacity 


It's really a supeg hydraulic press with oil used to 





mit the power. A special Gargoyle Oil was se- 








lected by the builder—Baldwin Locomotive Works— 
re the high degree of sensitivity and to prorect 


the wor] ing’ parts against the tremendous forces 


You, too, can get the right oil for every machine 
in your plant. You, too, can get our complete Lubri- 
1 Program, backed by 83 years’ lubrication 
experience, greatest in the industry. The man to see 


—your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 
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This little knuckle rates a big hand 


Company. And Timken supplied the answer! 


UCH of the credit for the stamina and 
Specialized Timken alloy steels, which can 


belon 
little 
Autor 


sroblem of making critical parts like this 


automobiles 
. like the 


tecring knuckle shown below, 


performance of today’s 
be drop forged to phenomenal toughness, 


like 


axles, ring gears, pinlons, transmission gears 


ys to parts you seldom see. 


enable steering knuckles, 


now parts 


obile engineers long struggled with 
and shafts. universal joints and crankshafts 


never to st nd up under today’s driving to be made stronger vet lighter than ever 


ins. vet lighter and more compact to before Stripped of unnecessary weight in 


ve important increases mn power-to- these vital parts, inodern Cars have more 


t ratios. get-up-and-go. And due to greater ¢ ompact- 


y better, tougher forging steels to ness, designers have been able to make cars 
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metallurgists of Pimken Roller Bearing In developing many superior alloys for 
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YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


the automotive and other industries, the 
Timken Company has built a background 
other 


of experience and research that no 


alloy steel producer can equal. That's why 
so many tough problems are now stamped 
“Solved —by Timken Alloy Steel” 

If vou have a steel problem why not call 
in the Tim Fechnical Staff? Write The 
Timken Roller Bearing ¢ ompa iv. Steel and 
Tube Division, ¢ Cable 
address Tay ered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Fubing, 


Rock Bits. 


ken 


inton 6, Ohio 
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